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Textile Wage in Class by Itself 


WO clearly-defined schools of thought are 
‘ba from the current discussion of 
the advisability, or necessity, of wage deflation. 
One school is typified by Albert H. Wiggin, of 
the Chase National Bank, who suggests that 
“many industries may reasonably ask labor to 
accept a moderate reduction in wages destined 
to reduce costs and increase the buying power 
of labor.” The other is represented by James 
A. Farrell, of the U. S. Steel Corp., who de- 
clares that “a general reduction of wages in 
this country would set back the impending 
recovery by at least two years.” 

* 

Interesting as this conflict of thought may be 
to all textile manufacturers, they cannot afford 
to be deluded into the belief that it concerns 
them directly. Whether the deflationists or the 
anti-deflationists win, the textile industry has 
still ahead of it this major problem: ‘The 
development of a fundamental situation which 
will permit higher, rather than lower, wages 
to textile operatives. 

The real leaders of the industry have de- 
clared themselves on this point. ‘Their argu- 
ment has never been refuted. 

Very recently, Victor M. Montgomery, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., declared that half-time 
work and double wages would afford the indus- 
iry a solution for its difficulties—by avoiding 
he evils of over-production and at the same 


time building up the purchasing power of the 


workers who constitute a major consuming 
group. Mr. Montgomery is no long-haired, 
wild-eyed radical; he is a successful manufac- 
turer with mature judgment—the executive 
head of cotton mills embracing 214,000 spindles 
and 6,800 looms. 

He realizes of course, as do we, that half- 
time work and double wages would not be a 
practical solution unless adopted by a substan- 
tial majority of the industry; and that the 
application of this plan can hardly be expected 
in the near future. Nevertheless, his statement 
is extremely important as indicating the type 
of thinking being done by leaders of the 
industry. 

* 

We have stated before that no blanket indict- 
ment of textile wage cuts can be made, and that 
occasionally a mill is so out of line with its 
competitors that a reduction is the only course 
to pursue if the company is to continue. But 
such cases are the exceptions. By and large 
the textile wage is not susceptible of deflation ; 
on the contrary, it must be advanced before real 
and lasting prosperity can come to the industry. 

The temptation to cut wages is particularly 
strong just now. Some mills are yielding to it. 
It should be remembered that the textile wage 
is in a Class by itself—and that its future trend 
must be upward. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Cottons Make ‘Page One’... . 


READERS OF the New York Times found on 
first page of last Saturday’s issue an Associated Press 
dispatch from Paris, headed “Cotton Gowns in Styles 
for Leaner Purses.” New York Sun carried same 
story, titled “Cotton Frocks Come to the Fore.” 

It seems that “practicality for poor pocketbooks”’ 
is the watchword of small couturiers at showings of 
new styles. . . Those who doubt the efficacy of pro- 
motional activities should consider this latest evidence, 
in connection with the many other results of the styled 
cotton campaign conducted by The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and now entering a new year of even more ag- 
gressive prosecution. .... To all the 
industry the possibilities of such sanely 
developed 


branches of 
effort—if 
should be enticing. 


N. Y. Outerwear Survey On .. . 


WHAT IS CONSIDERED one of the most im- 
portant surveys of mill machinery yet undertaken was 
started this week, when Kk. G. Matthews, assistant chief 
of the Machinery Division of the Department of Com 
merce, working in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers, began a 
census of machines in knitted outerwear mills in the 
metropolitan district of New York. Survey will 
take about a month, and data collated will go to Wash 
ington to be sifted and studied ; this is expected to take 
two months, and the final results will be announced by 
the Department of Commerce when ready. . The 
survey covers 60 mills producing sweaters, knitted 
dresses, bathing-suits, etc., and mill owners are cooperat- 


ing full-heartedly in giving officials access to mills. 


Canada and Orient Take Our Cotton .. . 


ISXPORTS OF COTTON for the season to date 
$340,000 bales against 4,741,000 for the 
period last season, according to a report issued by the 
New York Cotton I:xchange dated Jan. 23, 1931. Ex- 
ports from the United States this season have held up 
well with Canada and the Orient, beine larger this 
season to Canada; but Great Britain and the Continent 
took considerably less, Great Britain taking 807,000 
so far this season against 961,000 last, or 1,290,000 the 
season before last. 


are same 


Cotton Inquiry Nearer .. . 


THE PROPOSED Federal investigation into cot- 
ton market prices came nearer to reality this week, when 
the House of Representatives committee on agriculture, 
meeting in Washington, ordered 
the Senate resolution providing 


a favorable report on 
g¢ for such an inquiry. 
\pproval was voted following speeches by Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, Dr. J. W. T. Duval, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others, reviewing the prob- 
lems of the cotton grower. Inquiry would aim 
to ascertain causes of declines in cotton market from 
1926 through the 1930 season. Senator Sheppard said 
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the decline “‘meant losses of hundreds of millions to 
American producers.” 


Wanted: 500,000 Spindles! .. . 


STEADILY INCREASING is the number of mills 
subscribing to The Cotton-Textile Institute’s recom- 
mendation for the elimination of night employment for 
women and minors under 18 years of age. George A. 
Sloan announced in Atlanta this week that 734% of the 
total spindleage in going concerns of the United States, 
including 11,288,309 spindles in the North and 12,017,- 
685 spindles in the South, have endorsed this policy. 
While spending several days visiting southern mills, Mr. 
Sloan stated that 66 Georgia mills with approximately 
2,000,000 spindles have subscribed to the Institute’s re- 
commendation. Less than 500,000 additional spindles 
are now required to reach the 75% objective set for 
March 1 when the proposal universally 
effective. 


becomes 


Fighting High Taxes .. . 


CONTINUING ITS educational campaign 
against excessive property taxes, the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South Carolina published another 
display advertisement in local newspapers of the state 
this week, pointing out that textile plants of South 
Carolina paid to state, county, school district and city 
treasuries in 1930 approximately $5,000,000. .... 
Real and personal property of textile corporations in 
the state is assessed at $70,915,815, or $11.41 per spin- 
dle, which makes the total assessment greater than all 
railroads and public utilities combined. . . Com- 








The Business Outlook 
pMprov EMENT is painfully slow. This is disappoint- 


ing to those looking for miracles, without understanding 
how they are produced; but in the longer view the 
absence this year of a swift rebound from the December 
bottom is encouraging in a left-handed way. Our index 
has dropped a little this week, but still moves on a 
level a few points above December. Rise in. steel 
activity is slowing down; but merchandise carloadings 
suggest increasing movement of finished goods to de- 
pleted inventories; building contracts and power pro- 
duction continue to resist further declines; only money 


bank debits 


circulation, has dropped a_ bit. 


turnover, as reflected in and currency in 
The deffationists are 
dominant in aspect of public and _ private 


now every 


policy. Federal Reserve credit is being steadily con- 
tracted; the cost of long-term capital remains high; the 
bond market is still highly uncertain; uneconomic gold 
movements continue; the liquidation process goes on; 
commodity prices still drift downward; the domestic 


political outlook grows worse. 
—The Business W eek. 
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The Textile Outlook 


UYING on the recessions seems to be the game 

in the textile field at the present time. It is a 
good sign that buyers regard slight concessions from 
current market as good value. The need for goods 
seems to be present but users are endeavoring to cut 
the corners and take only bargains. There is no evi- 
dence yet of much broader demand and _ reasonable 
curtailment is urged as the basis of a stable market. 
There is evidence however that goods can be absorbed 
at the present production rate. Cotton goods have 
snapped back after a brief period of weakness when 
gray goods sellers were anxious for orders. The weak 
sellers are satisfied for the moment. Wool goods for 
men’s wear are moving for spot and near by at a 
rate that suggests many unfilled needs for spring. Fall 
lines are being conservatively withheld. The knit goods 
field is improved in tone with more spring covering. 
Raw silk has met its expected setback after fairly steady 
rise. The decline stimulated sales. 


menting on this situation, the advertisement reads: 
“From a competitive standpoint, it is apparent that 
South Carolina has just about lost its favorable advan- 
tageous position in the textile world. This great truth, 


as startling as it may sound, is further attested and 


proven by the fact that South Carolina has received 
only a very small proportion of the large amount of new 
industries that have come South during recent vears.”’ 


S.N.E.T. Club Meets .. . 


Tue 145rH MEETING of the Southern New 
l'ngland Textile Club, held at the Providence-Biltmore, 
rovidence, R. [., Jan. 24, was marked by an excep- 
ionally large gathering. After the renewal of acquain- 
tances in the foyer, dinner was served in the ballroom. 

In introducing Hon. Harry R. Lewis, Rhode 
[sland commissioner of agriculture, who was the prin- 
ipal speaker, President William S. Pepperell stated 


that he noticed a feeling of hopefulness in the air and 
that business had actually picked up a little. Mr. Lewis, 
in his address, gave a survey of the economic conditions 
which he had encountered in a recent tour of England 
and continental Europe. 


Cotton Textile Merchants Elect .. . 


OFFICERS WERE elected at the organization 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 29. Leavelle McCampbell of McCampbell 
& Co., Inc., will be president for the coming vear ; 
Walter S. Brewster of Pacific Mills was elected vice- 
president; William W. Coriell of William Whitman 
Co., Inc., was elected treasurer; Perry S. Newell was 
re-elected secretary and Norman E. White was re- 
elected assistant secretary. .. The directors also 
appointed an Executive Committee consisting of the 
president, the vice-president, William J. Gallon, Floyd 
W. Jefferson and Gerrish H. Milliken. 


British Deadlock Continues .. . . 


THe BRITISH COTTON dispute continues and 
many more mills are idle. Operatives were refused 
permission for their executives to reopen negotiations 
and both sides have stiffened. .... Prime Minister 
MacDonald interviewed both parties on Thursday to 
try to find basis for negotiations. 


“Nudism” Threatens Textiles! .. . 


DEVELOPMENT OF A “‘back-to-nature” cult in 
France is causing some concern to the Paris textile in 
dustry. Parisian tailors, in particular, are worried, so 
the report goes, and one Paris firm has dedicated its 
1931 catalog as a protest against the spread of “nudism.” 
.. “Nudists” deny that they are conspiring to rum 
the textile industry; they answer, in effect, that ““when 
they are dressed they are very well dressed,” using the 
proper quantity of fashion-right fabrics ; and when they 
are nude—well, they are nude ! 





Bring Order Out of Chaos in Color! 


NOLOR is at once the most valuab'e tool of 

the textile industry, and the most complicated. 

Yet judgment in the use of color has disappeared, 

and reason and order in color mixing have been 
lost. ; 

.lsewhere in this issue Alois Maerz, director of 
the American Color Research Laboratory, shows 
how a deluge of dyestuffs, followed by the intro- 
duction of countless shades of dyed and printed 
materials, has worked to the detriment of the 
textile mill, the retailer, and the consumer. 

In the guise of novelty, new shades—often new 
in name only—are constantly foisted on the pub- 
lic. Benefits which may be derived from attempts 
to originate and popularize these ostensibly novel 
or exclusive shades are more than counterbalanced 


by losses which they occasion. Diiferences in 
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color, so minute that they are scarcely perceptible 
to the eye, are prevalent, with the result that pro 
duction costs are increased, exact color matching 
is made virtually impossible, and color names are 
rendered meaningless. Again, fabrics dyed or 
printed in shades which for any reason do not ap 
peal to the public taste, cannot be sold at a profit 
and thus result in a direct loss to the retailer an«! 
converter. 

A little thought, and the advantages of a rever 
sion to the simple and orderly system of color 
mixing and color standards which formerly pre 
vailed are apparent. Indeed, it is almost incom- 
prehensible that the excellent practice of earlier 
days was allowed to lapse. 

The cure for the present confusion in colors is 
simple, and the remedies (continued on page 20) 
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More Intelligent Buying Can Be Brought 
About By More Intelligent Selling 


Fourth Article in Series 


UALITY is a greatly overworked word in the 

yarn trade, but most leaders in the industry will 

state that there is not enough selling along the 
lines of quality. The paradox is caused by the fact that 
there is too much vague talk about quality and too little 
factual presentation of why a particular yarn is the yarn 
best suited to a customer's requirements. 

Salesmen who are more successful than the average 
will state that the only kind of quality talk which gets 
anywhere is proof that a certain yarn is the most “‘eco- 
nomical” for the customer to purchase. And “econom- 
ical” is far from meaning the yarn with the lowest price. 
The point is also made that “quality” does not necessarily 
mean a yarn with a high break, etc., but a yarn which 
fits certain requirements. On this broader definition, 
selling on a quality basis means presenting to a certain 
customer the facts on the physical properties of the yarn, 
the actual service which may be expected, and the price, 
and proving, by a consideration of all three factors, that 
it is the most economical yarn for that customer to buy. 

Quality Versus Price 

Obviously the principal obstacle to selling on a quality, 
rather than a price, basis is that it is a far more difficult 
selling job. The salesman must know what he is talking 
about. It is not enough to talk about “break,” etc. The 
salesman must know enough about the buyer’s needs to 
discuss intelligently zy the physical properties of the 
yarn are important, and must gather and present his 
facts in such a manner that the buyer will not think that 
he is being belittled. Much has been heard about poor 
salesmen in the yarn trade, but here again mere criticism 
will not help. The responsibility rests first with the sell- 
ing houses which employ the salesmen and finally with 
the varn mills, for it is the latter which make the deci- 
sion of how, and by whom, their product should be sold. 

The conclusion is that if the salesmen are to do a 
better job along the firing line they need greater help 
from the selling houses, which, in the long 
run, means from the spinners. More intelli- 
gent buying can best be brought about by 
more intelligent selling. Comments by sales- 
men, selling houses, and mills indicate cer- 
tain lines, along which progress is regarded 
as being essential, if price-buying is to be 
combated. They are: 

1. Cooperation between yarn mill and 
selling house so that selling house, in turn, 
can cooperate properly with salesmen. 
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2. A real effort to supply facts and ammunition for 
the salesmen. 

3. Proper selection of potential customers. 

In discussing cooperation between the spinner and 
selling house in previous articles it was pointed out that 
lack of such cooperation was a serious handicap to 
proper merchandising. Again the arguments point to the 
advisability of a mill having definite, permanent selling 
connections. Obviously a salesman cannot do a good 
job of selling one yarn one day, and then come back 
later and sell a competing yarn, unless—and this repre- 
sents the difficulty—he sells only on a price basis. It is 
an old saying that a salesman has to be “sold” on his 
own product before he can sell a customer properly, and 
many remarks are heard to the effect that yarn salesmen 
are weak-kneed because they don’t receive enough co- 
operation to have much faith in the yarn they are selling. 


Salesmen Need Help 


Everyone in any way connected with the yarn business 
wants to get away from selling which stresses price. 
Following the line of reasoning that the actual salesman 
can sell quality only if he knows a great deal about his 
product and the customer’s requirements, that it is diffi- 
cult for him to know much unless he has the proper back- 
ing, and that the selling house alone can do only part 
of the job, the conclusion is that the yarn mill, and the 
selling house in turn, must give the salesman something 
to talk about besides price. 

Even on the question of prices it is said that the sales- 
man could do a better job if they received more cooper- 
ation. Many complain that they are sent out with a list 
of prices impossible to get and told “if they won’t pay 
those prices, find out what their idea of price is and put 
it up to us.” Salesmen are not the poor abused creatures 
that some of them say they are, and some are inclined to 
alibi poor work by blaming conditions, but nevertheless 
with such instructions there is doubtless a temptation 
to do nothing but go around and try to 
get offers. The average salesman is not 
to be trusted to make his own prices, but 
it is almost impossible for him to reach a 
position where he can be trusted even to 
a sensible degree unless he is given some 
measure of authority. As long as he is 
treated as though he were a moron he will 
probably sell like one. 

One salesman, in speaking about his work, 
says: “I get a lot of cooperation from the 
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mill and it helps. I’ve been down to the 
mill for a number of months at a time 
and they have always told me all about the 
business and haven't acted as though I 
were about to steal their customers and 
run over to a competitor, so I am genu- 
inely imterested in my work. When I 
went with them they told me the past his- 
tory of all the customers in my territory 
—and I could have found out about other 
territories if I had desired—and the situ- 
ation on potential customers. 

“fam not bragging, but showing the 
results of cooperation, when I say that by 
all the means placed at my disposal, last 
week, I got tmformation to convince 
one customer that it was an economy 
for him to pay a premium for one of our 
yarns. Just a few days later I was able to sell another 
customer a yarn which was not as good as the com- 
petitor’s yarn which he was purchasing, because I had 
the facts to prove that, considering price and quality, 
my yarn was the more economical—and I couldn't 
have sold him on a straight price basis either. These 
are two cases at the opposite ends of the scale, but 
the point is that I couldn’t have sold either unless 
| had enough information to present a real case. I had 
to know exactly what I was talking about and to whom 
| was talking, and I couldn’t have done it without help 
from the mill.” 

Often a frank statement to a buyer that he really 
doesn’t know much about yarns will clear the air, but 
obviously the more diplomatic procedure is to present 
enough facts so that he apparently makes his own deci- 
sion. Most buyers do know yarns and if some have 
slipped into the price attitude it is, in great part, because 
they have been sold only on a price basis. 


The Right Customers 


Selling on quality rather than price presupposes that 
the salesman knows enough about his product and the 
customer so that he won't bark up the wrong tree. Try- 
ing to force a sale where there is no economic reason 
for the sale has certain disastrous results. One specific 
incident will serve as an illustration of the harm result- 
ing from insufficient knowledge of the yarn or the cus- 
tomer: Jones quoted on five inquiries within a week and 
lost all the orders. Meeting a competitor, Brown, he 
remarked that he had dropped his prices since losing all 
that business last week, since it was obvious that his 
prices had been too high. Whereupon Brown sat down 
and showed that he had taken all the business at prices 
considerably higher than Jones had quoted. The buyer 





knew more about Jones’ yarns than Jones did and knew 
it wasn’t suitable, but Jones, merely because he had re- 
ceived an inquiry which had been broadcast, was sure the 
order had been lost to lower prices. 

The experience of several yarn houses, and the gen- 
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eral conclusion of surveys in other indus- 
tries, have shown that it is more advisable 
to have fewer and better customers than a 
great many where the sale must be 
by price-cutting. Selective marketing 
means nothing more than concentrating 
on those customers where the product fits 
the requirements. 


Something Beside Price 


The collection of information which the 
salesman can use to offset price talk offers 
difficulties, but there are several outstand- 
ing examples in the yarn trade where 
work along these lines has proven bene- 
ficial. The old idea in manufacturing was 
to make a product of a standard type and 
if one customer didn’t want it the next 
one would. Any suggested changes in the product were 
given a frigid reception. In the yarn trade this mental 
attitude is, happily, changing. 

There is an increasing realization that the customer 
must sell his goods if the spinner is to sell the customer 
yarn, and some spinners have made a serious study of 
the customer’s needs in the hopes that some changes in 
the yarn would increase the sale of the finished product. 
This has not meant that freak yarns have been stressed 
but rather that a real effort is made to find out exactly 
what the customer should have in the way of a yarn. 

One buyer says of this development: “I can’t know as 
much about yarn as the mill that makes yarn and I am 
always glad to see anyone who knows more about it 
than I do. I’m pleased to see that more mills and selling 
houses supply their salesmen with enough information 
so that we regard them as specialists and ask their advice 
on some of our problems. A salesman who knows his 
stuff both on technical matters and market conditions is 
hound to get a better break when we come to buy yarn.” 

Undoubtedly the success which some of the rayon com- 
panies have had in developing technical information 
which is of benefit to their customers, as well as the suc- 
cess of some yarn groups, has spurred action along these 
lines. Even in such a tradition-bred business as worsted 
yarns, there is evident an increasing effort to work on 
the “economics” of the yarn rather than trust to price. 

There are certain conclusions which pop up almost 
automatically from any investigation in the field of yarn 
merchandising. Many of them have been discussed 
more or less in detail in these articles. The one factor 
which seems to loom above all others is one of phychol- 
ogy. So long as many mill men regard themselves as 
mill men—manufacturers—and not as business men, im- 
provements in merchandising will be almost out of the 
question. Mill men can control the manner in which 
their product is sold, and it is only through their giving 
selling the same close careful consideration that they 
have given manufacturing that conditions can be 
hettered. 
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Danville Attitude Toward Its Labor Problem 
Stated by H. R. Fitzgerald 


ONDEMNATION of the methods employed by 

labor leaders in the Danville strike, and complete 

approval of the mill management’s policy in han- 
dling the situation, featured the annual meeting of 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills’ stockholders, in 
Danville, Va., Jan. 22. Widespread interest has been 
manifested in the president’s report to the stockholders 
which contained the first comprehensive public statement 
made by H. R. Fitzgerald, president and treasurer, since 
the strike was called on Sept. 29. 

Mr. Fitzgerald outlined the train of events leading up 
to the strike and directed the attention of stockholders 
to the methods by which the United Textile Workers 
of America had undertaken to organize the mill people 
and completely demoralize plant operations. During the 
year, however, it was stated that the mills’ output 
amounted to 624% of normal capacity. It was further 
declared that more than 60% of the company’s machinery 
was in full-time operation. 

Not a dissenting note was heard at the stockholders’ 
ineeting. Percy M. Smith, Richmond, Va., a 
holder, offered a_ resolution that was 
adopted, as follows: 


stock- 


unanimously 


The stockholders of this company desire to place on record 
that there is no difference of opinion among them as to the 
fair and just treatment that all employees of this company 
have received throughout its history. There is not now, 
and has never been, any just cause of complaint nor any 
so-called grievance or unfair treatment of the employees of 
this company by the management or stockholders. 


Robert R. West, vice-president and production man- 
ager, who was elected to the board of directors to succeed 
Edwin S. Reid, resigned, was the only new director 
named at the meeting. All officials of the company were 
re-elected at the board of directors meeting which was 
held Jan. 23. In addition to Mr. Fitzgerald, president 
and treasurer, and Mr. West, the following were elected: 
George P. Ray, vice-president and sales manager, and 
W. W. Ayres, secretary. 

President Fitzgerald’s report, in part, follows: 

Doubtless all of you understand that early in February 
labor organizers, with a full corps of agitators and profes- 
sional propagandists, made their appearance in our com- 
munity, having selected our organization as the victim of 
their first attack in a campaign to organize the textile indus- 
try of the South. With shrewd and experienced cleverness 
they had made their plans to force themselves upon us and 
obtain control of the labor policies of our company. 

We, of course, had known their record for many years, 
especially among the New England mills, and we determined 
trom the start not to have anything to do with them, nor to 
be drawn into any controversy, nor to make replies to the 
many false statements and propaganda that they immediately 
began to circulate. We endeavored, however, quietly and 
promptly to shape the affairs of your company to meet and 
withstand this onslaught. 

We consider that it was providential that the disturbance 
should have come in 1930, if it had to come at all, for in no 
year of our experience has it been more necessary to get 
down to bedrock principles and to pursue the utmost limit 
of economy and efficiency in manufacturing. It appears that 
the many years of happy and prosperous conditions which 
have distinguished the relations of your company with its 
employees, instead of rendering immune to 


them such an 
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outside attack, had created in many of them a frame of mind 
that failed uttely to appreciate the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic conditions or to realize how much better off they were 
than thousands of other workers. Therefore, when the pro- 
fessional campaign of these organizers was put on and they 
began to preach their gospel of hate, and of their determina- 
tion to rule, and to make out grievances of every conceivable 
type, they had but little difficulty to obtain a considerable 
following, although it is true that a large number of our 
people have remained loyal throughout. 

When at the end of September, the situation had gotten 
beyond their control and even against the wishes and plans 
of their organizers, a strike was called, we made no attempt 
to check it or to offer any interference whatever. They had 
filled their minds of their followers with false and foolish 
promises and had represented themselves as amply able 
financially to bring funds here to support them. They had 
also created such an atmosphere of discontent and insubordi- 
nation that we did not wish to continue to operate your mills 
under such circumstances. We, therefore, closed the gates 
and shut the mills down completely (except the shipping 
departments) for several days until we could properly dis- 
tinguish between those who were loyal and willing to con- 
form themselves to an honest effort necessary to success and 
those who were not. We then began to start up the machin- 
ery gradually and to give work to our loyal help as fast as 
conditions would permit. 

There is, however, another side to the picture which ap- 
parently is not generally recognized by those who attempt to 
appraise in dollars and cents the effect of such a campaign 
upon the community. The newspapers of the country have 
recorded an almost continuous flow of propaganda, most of 
which has emanated from professional labor writers; the 
organizers have also brought here many speakers from all 
sections of the country to eulogize the claims of labor and 
to pour forth upon the public their oft-repeated assurance of 
fair dealing and of being law abiding and peaceful. Under 
the cover thus afforded the most diabolical schemes have 
been concocted, which if they had been known or ever sus- 
picioned by the good people of this community, we do not 
believe that the perpetrators would have been allowed to 
remain here over night. 

They have incited and encouraged lawlessness and intimi- 
dation, even to the extent of bringing in outside gangsters 
and mingling them with the lower element of the community, 
with the foolish idea that by shooting up houses and throw- 
ing dynamite and other such depredations they could force 
some sort of compromise on the part of your company. There 
are numerous instances of depraved conduct that do not bear 
repeating, but they leave us at a loss to understand how the 
Federal Council of Churches, or any other respected or- 
ganization, can lend their aid or endorse such performances 
under the guise of humanitarian rights. 

The strike itself has caused your company but little in- 
convience, and while we have endeavored to protect as far 
as possible our old and loyal employees, we have had no 
trouble to start up machinery as fast as the economic condi- 
tions have justified. (The financial report delivered by Mr. 
Fitzgerald will be found on page 59 of this issue. ) 

Following the stockholders’ meeting came the announce- 
ment in a local newspaper that its reporter, with permis- 
sion from the mill management, had checked the actual 
pay-roll records for Jan. 14, and found that 3,457 oper- 
atives, exclusive of officials and office workers, were 
employed in both divisions of the mills. About two- 
thirds of this number were employed in the Dan River 
division, while the remainder were listed in the Riverside 
division. There were, in addition, 93 salaried officials 
and office workers. 
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Arkwright Club-N.A.C.M. Consolidation 


SPECIAL meeting of the 
National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 

was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 30, with consolida- 
tion of the Arkwright Club and 
the N.A.C.M. as the principal 
item of business. The meeting 
was in lieu of the usual April 
gathering. 

Ward Thoron, upon assum- 
ing the presidency of the 
N.A.C.M. at the annual meet- 
ing last October proposed con- 
solidation with the Arkwright 
Club, and stated that he believed 
the move would prove to be of 
mutual benefit. A joint com- 
inittee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: B. H. Bristow Draper, 





taining members shall be fixed 
at $100 a year. 

6. That a meeting shall tk 
called at as early a date as pos- 
sible of the members of both 
associations to approve the 
recommendations of this com- 
mittee, and if approved, to 
amend the constitution and bv- 
laws of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers 
as follows: 

Paragraph 4, Article 2, shall 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sustaining members and as- 
sociate sustaining members.” 

4. “Any firm or corporation 
actively engaged in manufactur- 
ing, bleaching, printing or fin- 
ishing of cotton shall be eligible 
for sustaining membership. 
Any firm or corporation actively 


IK, A. Flather, and Ernest N. 
Hood for the National Associa- 


Ward Thoron, president of the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and president 


engaged in a business contribu- 
tory to the cotton manufactur- 


tion; Robert Amory, Alfred FE. 
Colby and W. Rodman Peabody 
for the Arkwright Club. The 
joint committee submitted the following report which 
was voted upon at the N.A.C.M. meeting : 

The undersigned, unanimously recommend to their 
respective Associations the following: 

1. That the Arkwright Club be combined with the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

2. That this consolidation take place by liquidating the 
Arkwright Club at the close of its present fiscal year, 
that is to say, March 31, 1931. 

3. That as of that date, the National Association take 
over the activities, the assets, the liabilities and members 
of the Arkwright Club. The members of the Arkwright 
Club shall have the status of sustaining members of the 
National Association, with dues paid for the calender 
vear 1931. 

4. That the dues of the sustaining members of the 
National Association be increased to the level of 80% 
of the present dues of the members of the Arkwright 
Club, with however, a maximum of $1,000 and a mini- 
mum of $50. 

5. That the sustaining members of the National Asso- 
lation be divided into two classes: (a) sustaining mem- 
bers, and (b) associate sustaining members. 

The sustaining members shall include any firm or 
orporation actively engaged in manufacturing, bleach- 
ng, printing or finishing cotton; and the associate sus- 
taining members shall consist of any firm or corporation 
ictively engaged in a business contributory to the cotton 
manufacturing industry. That the dues of associate sus- 
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of the Ari 


ing industry shall be eligible 
for associate sustaining mem- 
bership. 

Article 8, shall be amended to read as 


kwright Club 


Paragraph 3, 
follows: 

3. “The annual assessment for sustaining members 
shall be at the rate of 40c. for each $1,000 of the yearly 
payroll, paid by such firm or corporation during the 
previous year in all its departments actively engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton goods; provided that no 
annual assessment shall be less than $50 or more than 
$1,000. The annual assessment for each associate sus- 
taining member shall be $100. There shall be no initia- 
tion fee for sustaining members or for associate sus- 
taining members.” 

The amendments to the constitution and by-laws noted 
in the committee report had already been presented at 
the October meeting of the association so a vote upon 
them was in order. While the actual voting had not 
taken place at time of going to press it is surmised that 
all recommendations passed. . 

Notice was also given that at the next meeting of the 
association an amendment to the constitution and by-laws 
will be offered, changing Sec. 5 by omitting paragraph 
2, which reads: 

“The Board of Government shall arrange for a semi- 
annual meeting of the Association to be held in April or 
at such other time and at such hour and place as the 
Board of Government shall appoint.” 

The evident intent of this change is that the April 
meeting of the association will be abandoned in the 
future. 
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tandard Colors and Fewer Dyes 
Would Benefit Textile Industry 


By Alois Maerz 


Every one familiar with textile industry 


realizes that it suffers from a profusion of 
shades and colors which serve no real pur- 
pose. In this article, Alois Maerz, co-author 
of the Dictionary of Color, and outstanding 
authority on color standardization and no- 
menclature, tells how this embarrassment of 
riches came about, and outlines the simple 
measures needed to restore color mixing to 
a sound and orderly basis. 


HAT dyers are able to match shades so closely 

as they do is evidence of the extraordinary skill 

which they possess. But that skill is not one which 
can result in a lowering of production costs. On the 
contrary, it is an indication of an increased cost. And if 
in commerce there exists no demonstrable need for so 
huge a number of minutely differing shades now pro- 
duced, then skill has been exhibited, and increased cost 
incurred, to no avail. 

A large reduction of colors now in use could be made 
to great advantage. There would still remain more than 
enough to supply all conceivable demands. Such a re- 
duction, furthermore, would require no organized trade 
movement for its adoption. Any manufacturer can 
exercise it at any time at his own option. 
make the start will reap the greatest benefit. 

In the sixteenth century, “Frenchwomen wore colors, 
and great was their number—from rat-color to that called 
widow's joy, or envenomed monkey, or chimney-sweep.” 
Thus wrote Augustin Challamel, quoting from the 
memoirs of D’Aubigné. That was about 1880, after 
Perkin had discovered that dyestuffs could be derived 
from aniline, and when a few of them were becoming 
well known. There still remained in use, however, the 
old natural dyestuffs, which had been the only coloring 
substances in existence for so long that the dyeing of 
textiles had become a matter of the most 
routine. 


The se who 


mechanical 


Shades Not Limited 


But those must have been happy days for the dyer. 
He had a very short list of dyes; and these he used so 
constantly that he was indeed able to reduce his work 
to a routine. Yet he was not thereby limited in the 
number and variety of shades he could produce. Hellot 
tells of dyeing tapestry worsteds in no less than 40 
different tones of the flesh color of old men with but 
four pots of dyes—red, yellow, brown, and black. 

In the dyeing industry, there existed formerly a prac- 
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tice as to names and colors, of such excellence, that it is 
really extraordinary that it should have been allowed to 
lapse ; and even more unfortunate. This practice was to 
recognize and name colors by ranges or scales of cer- 
tain tones. Thus woolen dyers divided the plain blue 
shades of indigo into thirteen steps, which they called 
white, blue, pearl blue, pale blue, faint blue, delicate blue, 
sky blue, queen’s blue, turkey blue, king’s blue, garter 
blue, Persian blue, aldego blue, and infernal blue. The 
silk dyers used only five of these steps by name: light 
blue (or porcelain blue), sky blue, middle blue, king’s 
blue, and Turkish (or complete) blue. They dyed the 
intermediate steps to order, but referred to them by 
numbers. In the greens, they divided the tone of sea 
green, for example, into 30 steps, from the palest, which 
they called pistachio green, to the deepest, known as 
terrasse green. Any one of these ranges required merely 
certain differing periods in the same dye pots. 


Flood of Dyes 


This splendid system went out of use in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In that century began an 
energetic search for new dyes, and natural organic sub- 
stances of all sorts were exploited. Soon came the dis- 
covery of aniline—and the flood of dyes which now 
overwhelms the world was let loose. With so many dyes 
at hand of subtly differing hues, instead of the few long- 
known staples, with which by mixture or successive dip- 
pings the different hues could be produced, the old names 
soon lost the fairly exact meaning which they had 
acquired, and it was not long before no two dyers gave 
the same name to the same color. 

When the method of using colors and names which 
prevailed during the eighteenth century fell out, as de- 
scribed, and with the increase of new dyes, there was 
soon completely lost by the younger dyers that sense of 
orderly scales of colors which the older dyers had found 
of such wonderful advantage in reducing their work to 
routine. Every individual shade became an entity, to be 
looked upon as a separate and isolated dyeing problem, 
with little or no relation to other shades. The pattern 
hooks of the period demonstrate this conclusively. 

Nor have conditions since been such as to permit the 
dropping of this habit of regarding colors as a hetero- 
geneous collection of entities. The master-dyer of today 
was an apprentice when Knecht’s Manual of Dyeing was 
first issued, for example, and the patterns he found 
therein were a promiscuous lot of unrelated shades, 
thrown together at random, and no two dyed with the 
same material. Even the dull, grayed tones were pro- 
duced with single dyes, there being no illustration of 
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such grayed tones produced by 
the use of brighter hues grayed 
down by a second dyestuff. 

And not only have dyes mul- 
tiplied in a geometrical ratio, 
but the bewildering extent of 
shades demanded, the minute- 
ness of difference that exists 
between many of them, the ex- 
actness of matching required, 
the introduction of new mate- 
rials (such as the rayons), and 
the amazing variety of weaves 
to which the colors are ap- 
plied, all require today in dye- 
ing—always a difficult chemical 
process—a skill that is nothing 
short of virtuosity. Add to this 
the selling pressure on the part 
of the dyemakers, and it is not 
strange that there should be a 
tendency to look for a sepa- 
rate dye for every change of 
hue, whether bright or dull. 

A little consideration, how- 
ever, of a simpler system of 
using a few standard hues by 
which all colors could be mixed, must clearly indicate 
how great the advantages of such a system would be. 
f course, all dyers and colorists know that colors can 
be mixed to produce intermediate shades ; but that know]- 
edge is an unorganized one, and demands that a mass of 
unrelated data be memorized cold. 


Standard Color Card 


This condition lasted until 1915, when the Textile 
Color Card Association was formed to provide for the 
textile trade uniform color cards of the common and 
seasonal shades. This was a great advance. The special 
province of this organization concerned a specific nomen- 
clature as restricted to certain specific color sensations ; 
and under the leadership of its managing director, 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, its work has been of immense 
benefit. 

In the meantime, there had been such a development 
of the coal-tar dyes, that their technical names now 
mount up high into the thousands. Competition between 
dye-makers is very keen, and with the flair for organiza- 
tion and efficiency which today even school-boys seem to 
possess, these innumerable dyes have been exploited until 
the dyer is faced with no small problem in choosing 
among them. 

So complicated did the dye situation become by sheer 
weight of numbers, that something had to be done. And 
so in 1924, The Society of Dyers and Colourists, of 
Bradford, England, compiled and published its great 
Colour Index. This work gathered for each single dye- 
stuff all the various trade names under which that dye 
was marketed by the different manufacturers of the 
world, with other data, such as its chemical composition, 
etc. The number of different dyes listed was over 
1,300, but the names ran to many times that figure. The 
Colour Index records the number of dyes as of 1924. 
There has been, of course, no let up; not a week passes 
but a number of new dyes are announced. Some of the 
older of course become obsolete, but the new ones more 
than offset them, and the number of dyes available in 
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This color card has been important factor in color standardization 


current use ever increases. Therefore in the early part 
of 1929, a Supplement to the Colour Index was issued ; 
and other supplements will have to follow at regular 
intervals. Thus, from the condition of indescribable 
confusion that existed at the beginning of the century, 
these two movements have brought to the textile trade 
great improvements. 


Dictionary of Color 


A third tool for the benefit of colorists is now avaul- 
able in the Dictionary of Color, the work of the present 
writer and M. Rea Paul, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. The Dictionary of Color presents over 7,000 
different and permanent color samples, arranged in 
groups of the main colors of high purity running out 
to white, each group with increasing increments of gray 
until the colors become very dark. It presents also a list 
of 4,000 color names, not only those in use for textiles, 
but also those drawn from all other sources, the intention 
being to include every color name of record in the Eng- 
lish language from the earliest times, and in addition all 
naturalized foreign names. 

There is in the Dictionary of Color a chart (in 56 
plates) which exhibits the inter-relationship of all color 
names and all colors; and by it a color which differs in 
any required way from a given one can be instantly seen, 
and as well, whether that color is an old and named one, 
or a new and unnamed one. All color names, instead 
of existing as isolated individuals, are now seen as 
members of orderly scales. In other words, the entire 
nomenclature of color has been completely organized, in 
graphic form. 

In consequence, it is again possible for the dyer, or 
other colorist, to conceive of this color in terms of scales ; 
that is, as holding definite positions in definite scales; 
and moreover, in scales of any desired character of hue, 
purity, or value. 

The Dictionary of Color was printed with eight hues, 
and the evidence is there available that the entire spec- 
trum range plus the purples can be satisfactorily matched 
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Commercial considerations in that 


with that number. 
particular instance required that the number be kept as 
low as possible, which is not the case in the dyehouse. 
There, twelve or eighteen colors of each class could as 


easily be used as eight. In many instances twelve would 
be sufficient, in the order: red, red-orange, orange, 
orange-yellow, yellow, yellow-green, green, blue-green, 
blue, blue-violet, violet, and red-violet (that is, purple). 
And the blue-violet could be eliminated to advantage. 

[It is recognized, of course, that the present lack of 
certain colors, such as a bright green naphthol dyestuif, 
prohibits building up of a complete range of shades 
with every class of dyestuff; this deficiency, however, 
merely limits the variation in colors which it is possible 
to obtain with a particular class of dyestuffs, and does 
not invalidate the principles of color mixing and match- 
ing by use of a few dyes of each group. It is also under- 
stood that since all dyestuffs do not all exhaust at the 
same rate and do not have the same affinity for a given 
fiber, care is necessary in the selection of dyes for pro- 
ducing compound shades; but this is not a new problem, 
and use of only a few colors of each class should simplify 
rather than complicate it—Editor. | 


Shades New in Name Only 


If a reduction in the number of dyestuffs would be 
an advantage, how much more so would be a reduction 
in the number of colors that are being used. It has 
been variously calculated that the human eye is able to 
distinguish from half a million to two million different 
colors. And it seems, indeed, that textile manufacturers 
are trying to reach that figure; because, although the 
actual number is not, of course, produced, the minute 
degree of difference necessary between adjacent colors 
in any such aggregation is practically being attempted. 

Among the seasonal shades—and even among the 
standard shades—are many that differ so little, that solely 
by careful, side-by-side comparison is that difference 
perceptible. The textile industry is trying to use in not 
a few cases colors under different names which differ 
so little, that this difference is, actually and measurably, 
less than the difference which any one shows by an ex- 
tremely slight alteration of the angle of view or of light. 
ven worse for the textile man, these minute differ- 
ences are beyond the power of any dyer to attain or to 
maintain. And this practice is carried on, not only with 
the colors of different years, but even with the ‘colors 
of single seasons and with standard shades. 
do these differences become in some cases that they con- 
stitute in effect a duplication of colors, and new shades 
are sometimes in truth new in name only. 

To what purpose? Not that the public is enabled 
thereby to purchase any color to match. I defy anyone 
to take a sample of material into any shop anywhere and 
find an exact match, save by accident. No shop could 
stock a full line of the current seasonal and standard 
shades, and keep out of bankruptcy. Nor would the 
public gain if it did, for the occasion which demands an 
absolute match is so rare as to be negligible, and in the 
practical conduct of ordinary life, a fair approach is all 
that is necessary and all that is looked for, by reasonable 
people. I have seen a smart salesgirl sell the same mate- 
rial under a half-dozen different asked-for names. And 
rightly so. The customers went away happy, and they 
never knew the difference. These statements apply to 
materials of the same kinds; in the case of materials of 
different kinds, the impossibility of obtaining exact 
matches is well known. 


So close 
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No purpose, moreover, is served by minutely differing 
colors in the matter of pattern; practically all patterns 
are made up in a variety of styles, and in any one of 
them a restriction of the colors to certain exact specifica- 
tion can have no effect whatever on the beauty or suc- 
cess of the pattern. It is the design that sells, and not 
the close distinction of coloring. 

We live in a great age. Textile machines of today are 
miracles of ingenuity. Textile chemistry, however, has 
not yet, on the average, caught up with current chemical 
knowledge, but doubtless will rapidly do so. Commer- 
cial competition will necessitate that. In pH control of 
solutions (which color alone makes possible), all along 
the line from the degumming of silks and the scouring 
of wool, to the application of vat dyes, there is ready 
for the textile man a tool of the greatest value, which 
makes the exact control of many processes a matter of 
simple measurement, removing all guesswork and rule- 
of-thumb methods. Likewise, the standardization in 
color nomenclature, and in color mixing, are advan- 
tages available today which need only to be adopted to 
prove what a degree of simplicity and accuracy they 
would bring to the textile man, and how many of his 
worries they would remove. 


Bring Order Out of Chaos in Color! 
(Continued from page 19) 


are available. Amplifying Mr. Maerz’s suggestions, we 
advocate the following measures: 

1. Standardization of color nomenclature, using the 
Dictionary of Color as a basis, and selecting for each 
color a name (not a number or graph) which brings to 
mind a single color sensation and which shall always 
signify that color. 

2. Measurement with the spectrophotometer of the hue, 
value, and chroma of each of the colors adopted as stand- 
ard in order that copies made at any time may be checked 
for accuracy by scientific methods. 

3. Revision of the Standard Color Card of America 
so that it will present a well-balanced and evenly divided 
series of colors over the entire spectrum range and in 
sufficient variety to satisfy all practical requirements. 

4. Reversion to that orderly system of color mixing 
which requires only a comparatively few dyestuffs 
(twelve to sixteen of each class) to produce the entire 
gamut of possible shades. 

Any textile mill, of its own volition and without con- 
currence of other organizations, can adopt the last of 
these measures. In fact, by the exercise of a little care 
in selection of colors and color names, those textile con- 
cerns which originate their own color cards can do much 
to eliminate ambiguity in color nomenclature and to avoid 
introduction of so-called new shades which differ in name 
only from the standards already set up by the Textile 
Color Card Association. Real progress in color stand- 
ardization, however, must come from concerted action of 
a large group of color users awake to the advantages of 
standard colors and standard color names, and working 
in harmony to make them a reality. 

In the Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States such a group is assembled, and only whole-hearted 
effort on the part of its members is necessary to establish 
color standards which will satisfy all practical require- 
ments and thus bring about the much-needed reform in 
use and nomenclature of color. 
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Practical Suggestions for 


Better Handling of Acetate Yarns 


By Stewart H. Gilston 


KNOWLEDGE of the processes by which acetate 

yarn is spun aids materially in devising methods 

for handling it to best advantage in the mill. 
3efore describing the way in which winding, twisting, 
and tinting are conducted on a large-production basis, it 
may be well, therefore, to outline briefly the dry-spinning 
process for making acetate yarn. 

Cellulose acetate comes from the chemical factory in 
white flakes, similar to those of asbestos used for 
insulating. It is thrown into a huge mixer and the cor- 
rect amount of acetone is added. After the mass has 
been mixed thoroughly, the resultant solution is forced 
through filters under enormous pressure, and is then 
ready for spinning. 

The spinning frame is nothing more than a cap spindle 
frame, the spindles being 
tape driven from a tin cylin- 
ler, the caps stationary, and 
the traverse raising and low- 
ering the bobbins. The up- 
per portion of the frame is 
levoted to a series of metal 
oxes or cabinets, one for 
each spindle. These cabin- 
ets are heavily insulated to 
maintain an even tempera- 
ture created by a series of 
steam coils. A jet, located 
n the top of the cabinet, is 
ed by a pump which forces 
the “dope” through the tiny 

oles in the jet. As the “dope” emerges from the jet 
warm air in the cabinet dries out the volatile acetone, 

‘aving each filament soft, Justrous, and white. 

The temperature in the cabinet must be kept constant 

) maintain an even luster, breaking strength, etc. The 
varm acetone-laden air is drawn off and the acetone 

reclaimed. 


other synthetic yarns. 


Strength of Yarn 


The filaments upon leaving the cabinet pass over a 
vick saturated with denatured olive oil and then over a 
‘avenger roll. In case the end breaks down, this roll 
icks it up until the operator pieces it up by holding it 
gainst the base of the bobbin so that a slot in the base 
itches the end and the yarn snaps on. The full bobbins 
re doffed and moved to the examination department, 
vhere yarns of dull luster or low tenacity, and with 
roken or dropped filaments, caused by plugging of one 

more holes in the jet, are picked out. Each end is 
roken over a spring balance marked off in grams. The 
trength of the yarn in grams should equal 24 times the 
ener, 
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Simple modifications and ad- 
justments of machinery often 
enable better results 
obtained in winding, twisting, 
and tinting acetate yarn. Many 
of Mr. Gilston’s suggestions 
for handling acetate yarn are 


of equal value in handling 


For example, 100-denier yarn should break at 225 
grams; and so accurately is this strength maintained 
that anyone with a cheap spring balance can detect the 
difference between 45-, 55-, and 75-denier yarn without 
resorting to the laborious task of counting the filaments. 
If, however, the yarn is weak, but not weak enough for 
the next finer denier, the filaments should be counted to 
determine whether some of them are missing or the yarn 
is strained. 

The writer has found that substitution of porcelain 
and enameled wires, screw eyes, thread guides, an‘ 
breakage levers for the ones usually supplied by the 
machine manufacturers is helpful. But porcelain is by 
no means a cure-all. Acetate yarns are without doubt 
one of the insulators in yarn form and, when 
run over porcelain, give rise to static. This 
is particularly true in the case of multi- 
filament yarns. 


best 


Quill Winders 


Quill winders should be equipped with re- 
volving compensator pulleys of hard wood 
or fiber rather than porcelain eyes. 


to he 


They 
should be inspected daily to make sure that 
no waste has accumulated at the hub to stop 
them from turning or to act as a brake, thus 
causing a drag. 

Kither of the conditions specified greatly 
lessens the life of the pulley, cutting a 
groove in it, and thereby causing broken 
filaments. In addition, the added tension 
sometimes crushes the paper cop, making it stick to the 
spindle so that it has to be cut off, and in that way in- 
creases the percentage of waste. A drop of oil applied 
to the bushing once a week is sufficient to stop sticking, 
which may otherwise occur. 

Cut pulleys should be dressed down in the following 
manner: Drive out the bushing from the hub of the 
pulley, select a machine screw with wing-nut of proper 
size, saw the head from the machine screw, and set it 
into the chuck of the bench motor. The pulley may then 
be slipped on to the screw, and the wing-nut tightened 
on the outside. Smooth the worn place in the pulley with 
a small round file and finish lightly with fine sandpaper 
It is well to use as little sandpaper as possible, because 
if sand becomes embedded in the pulleys, a miniature 
circular saw results, which will cause as many broket 
filaments as well a cut pulley. 

The writer prefers the method of quill-winding all 
types of rayon, particularly multi-filament and high-twist 
yarns, from the revolving spool or bobbin bracket (often 
called “from-the-side” method). The reason for this is 
that high-twist yarns tend to kink in a tension and some 
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types of multi-filament yarns have a few filaments which 
are longer than the others. The tension holds back 
the slack in the long filaments until they become tangled 
and_ break. 

For acetate yarns of two and a half or five turns, how- 
ever, where the yarn is bought on warper bobbins, there 
are advantages in the “over-end” method of winding 
through a tension, the greatest of them being higher 
spindle speed. If the tensions are of the metal “wash- 
board” type, they should not be sprung in at the bottom 
and out at the top; otherwise they will vibrate and chat- 
ter, thus causing uneven tension, soft cops, or—in the 
case of fine yarn—cut yarn. 


Buffing Worn Tensions 


In buffing tensions which become worn and cut, the 
writer has found that to get good results, the tension 
should be set in a vise and each cross-section rubbed 
individually with a small strip of emery cloth so that the 
curve of the cross-section is preserved after the cut is 
buffed out. When re-buffed tensions are put back into 
service, it is advisable to replace all those on one ma- 
chine or section of a machine, because, due to their 
smooth surfaces, they will not give as heavy a tension 
as those which are worn. By keeping them together, 
the weights may be changed to keep the proper tension 
on the yarn. Gradually the tension will increase, and 
the extra weight can be removed. 

The disks on the traverse of the Model 90 Universal 
winder should be inspected frequently for nicks, which 
are often caused by the operator’s scissors coming in 
contact with them. If nicks are found, they should be 
buffed on the bench motor with fine emery cloth and 
polished with an old piece of leather covered with a film 
of oil. The disks are individually wrapped in paper to 
avoid future nicks until replaced on the traverse rod. 

When disks are changed to alter the size of the pack- 
age, those which are taken off should be examined for 
rust and nicks, oiled, and wrapped in paper. The value of 
these precautions is realized when one finds a tiny nick 
—so minute that it can only be found by running the 
thumb nail over the contact edge of the disk—but which 
keeps on breaking the filaments on cop after cop until 
someone finds it. 

If wire breakage levers are used, they should be exam 
ined frequently for rust, particularly after idle periods. 





Figure 2 
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Spring balance 


lrigure J 


If necessary, these may be polished with a metal polish 
or, better still, with a piece of pumice stone. 


Adjustment of Compensators 


In using the wire-coil-spring overhead type of com- 
pensator, the following adjustments have been found to 
work very well: with the back stops set in a vertical 
position, hang a weight of about 70 grams on the pulley, 
and vary the spring adjustment until the wire is parallel 
to the floor. The compensator pulleys will be about the 
same height when the adjustments are complete; and 
when the winder is running, the pulleys will be drawn 
down nearly equal. If they vary, check the tension 
weights ; and if the variation still persists, check for dry 
or waste-blocked pulleys and sprung or cut tensions. 
The proper adjustment of these pulleys will enable the 
foreman to walk directly to the spindle making soft or 
hard packages without examining every spindle to find it. 

The maximum tension that may be placed upon acetate 
yarns without stretching them is 72% of the denier in 
grams. In other words, 200-denier yarn should not be 
subjected to a tension of over 144 grams. This may be 
determined in the following manner: arrange a spring 
as shown in Fig. 1, take the yarn as it comes from the 
overhead compensator, pass it under pulley A, over B, 
under C, and thence through a guide to the bobbin in 
the regular manner. Start the spindle and take the 
maximum reading on the spring-balance scale. This 
reading will be accurate enough for all ordinary pur- 
poses, since the yarn from this point receives a negligible 
amount of additional tension, as it runs through the 
traverse rather than over it. 


Grade of Lubricant 


Instructions given by the builder of the equipment 
should be rigidly adhered to in regard to the grade and 
amount of oil used. It must be remembered that heat is 
generated within the case, causing the oil to thin and 
expand. Likewise, the continual beating the oil receives 
also raises its level. Use of the proper oil in the right 
amount helps to prevent the traverse rods drawing oil 
through the case and thus allows the lubricant to run 
down on the disks and transfer to the yarn. It is well 
to knock off the spindles (that is, to disengage the 
clutches) every night and over the week-end; and other 
practice tends to weaken the clutch springs. 

The same precautions in regard to tensions, holds true 
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for cone winding. Use of porcelain or enameled tubes 
on the bail wires is advisable; and a periodic inspection 
of porcelain traverse guides for cracks and chips aids 
in keeping down broken filaments. 

The yarn should pass through the tension before it 
passes over the emulsion. Otherwise it will be found 
that the yarn on some bobbins will pick up more oil 
than the yarn on others, and one bobbin which picks up 
a small amount of oil may be run through the emulsion 
and then through the tension, followed by a bobbin which 
picks up a larger amount of oil than the first. If this 
occurs, a soft cone results, due to the yarn with the larger 
amount of oil lubricating the tension. More even lubri- 
cation of the yarn and cleaner machines are brought 
about by substituting a rod and a wick of loose character 
in place of the emulsion roller. 


Tinting and Lubricating 


The matter of tinting and lubricating yarn on the 
cone winder has always been a difficult problem. Some 
throwsters have tinted on the re-draw frames, others 
have mixed the tint and oil together. The latter proce- 
dure often results in shaded cones—either dark in the 
center and light toward the edge, or with a dark ring 
somewhere in the cone. The light portion is due to the 


tint and water selling, and thus allowing the oil to float ; 
the dark ring, to a sudden agitation of the bath. 

Tinting and lubricating may be successfully accom- 
plished at the same time in the following manner 
Remove the emulsion tray, solder a partition down the 
center, place two uprights at each end so adjusted that 
they will support two rods (Fig. 2) about 1 in. above 
the top of the tray (one rod over each half of the tray) 
The tint is put in the front half; and the oil, in the rear 
half. After one wick has been placed in the tint and one 
in the oil, the rods should be raised or lowered until they 
both make a contact with the yarn. Tints should be care- 
fully selected, and should be used with a minimum of 
glauber salt, as this salt, with other solids, is drawn up 
into the wicks and may cut the filaments. 

It is advisable to change the tension weight as the 

cone increases in size to compensate for the tension 
caused by the increased surface speed of the cone. If 
four bobbins are used in making a cone, the weight 
should be altered when the third and fourth bobbins are 
tied on. It is not generally necessary to alter the tension 
when the second bobbin is tied on, since the diameter 
has not enlarged enough. This procedure of course, is 
not necessary on a machine where the cones run at a 
constant speed. 


S. C. Legislature ‘Tinkers with Economic Laws 


From TextiLte Worwp’s Southern Office 


Although South Carolina legislation does not affect 
the textile industry nationally, and although there 
seems little chance of passage of bill described here- 
with, the existence of this type of thinking is of at 
least indirect interest to every textile manufacturer. 


—Editor 


ISTORY is repeating itself in the South Carolina 

legislature. This distinguished body of law mak- 

ers, which has acquired a reputation for tinkering 
with the basic fundamentals of economics, now threatens 
to interfere with the efforts of the State’s cotton mills 
to keep abreast of modern manufacturing practice and 
thereby to continue operating efficiently. 

Such a threat is incorporated into a legislative meas- 
ure, similar to the bill introduced last year at Columbia, 
which proposes to limit the number of looms that may be 
issigned to each weaver. Manufacturers were given an 
pportunity to present their views on the bill Wednesday 
fore the legislative committee on commerce and in- 
lustry, while the representatives of labor were heard 
(hursday. 

It is anticipated that the legislature will refuse to pass 
such a bill, as it did last year, but the persistent intro- 
luction of unsound proposals to restrict manufacturing 
‘perations in the State will have a tendency to discourage 
urther expansion of the industry in South Carolina, 
ven when economic conditions justify the construction 

{ additional mills. The loom limitation bill, which was 
ae by Representative Godfrey, of Spartanburg 

ounty includes the following features: 

Section 1, It shall be unlawful for any of the textile weav- 

g mills of this State, or any superintendent, overseer, boss 

‘ other employee in authority to assign or to require any 
mployee of said mill to operate looms in excess of the fol- 
wing schedule: (1) Looms operating on from 12 to 30 

cks per inch goods shall not exceed 48 looms per weaver ; 
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2) looms operating on from 31 to 60 picks per inch goods 
shall not exceed 36 looms per weaver; (3) looms operating 
on from 61 to 90 picks per inch goods shall not exceed 24 
looms per weaver; (4) looms operating on from 91 to 120 
picks per inch goods shall not exceed 12 looms per 
weaver ; 

Section 2. Any textile weaving mill, or any superintend- 
ent, overseer, or other employee in authority who shall assign 
to any one weaver looms in excess of the above schedule, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable 
to fine of not less than five hundred dollars ($500.00), nor 
more than one thousand dollars ($1,000.00), or imprison- 
ment for not less than two months nor more than six months 
for each and every offense; provided, further, that each day’s 
work by any weaver shall constitute a separate offense. 


A Refreshing Contrast 


The address of Governor Ibra C. Blackwood before 
the General Assembly, in Columbia, Jan. 20, expressed 
a constructive type of thinking on labor legislation that 
offers a refreshing contrast to the spirit of the loom 
limitation bill. The new governor of South Carolina 
made the following specific recommendations : 

1. That the law be amended to prohibit the night employ- 
ment of minors under 18 years of age in industry; 

That minors under 16 years of age be prohibited from 
employment in textile plants or cotton mills at any time; 

3. That textile mills be required to adopt some established 
uniform hour for starting up in the morning and also a fixed 
time for recess or “cessation of work for dinner for the con- 
venience of housewives and for the improvement of health 
conditions generally.” 

4. That the night work hours be fixed at the same number 
of hours per week as day work. 

“Any agitation that is calculated to engender prejudice 
between laborers and their employers is always unfor- 
tunate,” declared Governor Blackwood, “and particularly 
so at this very critical time in our industrial life. There 
can be no simpler proposition than that, in order for the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery on One 
achine Still the Inventor's Goal } | 





S 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. I. 


A serious difficulty in the development of 
a unit machine for knitting full-fashioned 
hosiery is the fact that the instep needles 
must not knit during the making of the 
heel flaps. Permitting them to move up 
and down in the last course injures the 
loops. Another difficulty lies in the neces- 
sity for providing a separate take-up for 
the heel flaps. Proposed methods for 
overcoming these difficulties are described 
in the accompanying article. Previous 
articles by Mr. Miller under the same head- 


ing appeared Dec. 13 and Jan. 3. 


SSUMING that one of the methods previously 
described for producing the heel fabric can be 
reduced to practice, we still are confronted with 

the objection that the instep needles, which are not pro- 

ducing new loops, are riding up and down through their 
last The number of strokes they make in this 
manner is of course dependent upon the length of the 
heel flaps ; 


course. 


but as these flaps are nearly 3 in. long, and 
is there are between 40 and 50 courses to an inch, it fol 
lows that these instep needles rub up and down in their 
idle loops 120 to 150 times. They are furthermore 
that is, drawn over the knock-over bits 

that number of times. This also is obviously not desir 


ible, even if it were possible to adjust the machine so 


+ 


that neither enlarged nor broken loops would result. 


KIL rcked Ovel 


Supplementary Instep-Needle Bed 


lo attempt to solve this problem has been the object 
of many inventions, an example being the construction 
explained by Gebers in his 1922 patent. This construc 
tion is shown in Fig. 23, and shows the main needle bed 
at J and a supplementary needle bed at 2, the latter 
This bed 2 is capable of 

sliding up and down in the two sections of the main 
needle bed. 


carrying the instep needles. 


It is normally caused to move with the main 
needle bed by the two springs 3, which hold the bed 2 
in its lowest position in relation to the main bed 7, in 
which position all of the needles are level, as shown 
The needle beds / are fitted with the hinge-pin ful 


crums #, as in ordinary machines; Gebers shows onl\y 
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one lifting hinge lever 5, whereas he must use two, as 
in regular machines which have a lever on opposite ends 
of the main bed 1, so that by a slight oscillation of the 
shaft 6 all of the needles are caused to move up and 
down. The patent also does not show means for rock- 
ing the needles in and out, but it is readily conceivable 
how this added movement can be given them. 

In order that the central group of needles may remain 
in the high inactive position in the Gebers construction, 
there is provided a fixed shaft 7 extending throughout 
the machine length, to which is fitted a pair of swinging 
arms 8. These arms are capable of engaging with the 
extensions 9 of the needle bed 2, so that the operator, 
or mechanical means, may move the swinging arms into 
the position shown in Fig. 24. By this means the central 
group of needles may be made to remain in the high 
position at such times as may be necessary, while the 
halance of the needles are caused to be moved up and 





Supplementary instep- 
needle bed 





Fig. 24. Central needles held in 
high inactive position 
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down by the lever or levers 5, as is necessary when only 
some of the needles are to produce fabric. The springs 
3 are of course compressed at each downward movement. 


Take-up for Heel Fabric 


It is interesting to note that Gebers appreciated the 
necessity of providing take-up means when producing 
the heel fabric, and also knew that such means must be 
independent of the normal fabric take-up means. He 
shows such independent means in the form of a bent 
wire 10 and take-up strap or band 11, it being intended 
of course that two of these be used at each section. 
However, such means would not function very efficiently 
for the reason that the loop-like piece of fabric formed 
by the heel needles is only loop-like at or near the inner 
selvages of the heel flaps, the outer edge of the fabric 
not being formed in a loop, as explained in the preceed- 
ing article. Therefore, even if this means should func- 
tion to take up the heel fabric as it is knitted, as it un- 
doubtedly would for the inner portion of the fabric, it 
would not tension the major outer portion. 

In this construction with this take-up limitation, how- 
ever, we have a relatively simple means for arresting 
the downward motion of the inactive instep or central 
group of needles, and incidentally we eliminate the neces- 
sity of having means for non-pressing this group of 





Swinging central group 
of needles 


needles, as is absolutely essential in the previously 
described modes. There are of course many other ways 
to accomplish this same result, but I think Gebers’ is a 
vood illustration of the possibilities. 


To Move Instep-Needles Outwardly 


In order to eliminate the necessity of supplementary 
tabric-take-up means for the heel-flap fabric, various in- 
entions have been evolved to cause the instep needles 
10 move outwardly with the fabric as it is produced by 
the active needles, an example being shown in Fig. 25. 
| have not shown the unlatching mechanism, as in any 
ise the construction shown is not practical, for the 
eason that the inventor expected to be able to carry the 
veight of the outswung central needle group on the 
ieedles producing the juncture loops a (Fig. 25), which 
iter, it must be remembered, form the junctures be 
ween the heel and instep fabric, as shown in Fig. 7 
TEXTILE Wor tp, Jan. 3, page 37). Any drag—even 
ie slightest—on these loops is not permissible. Further- 
lore, there is no means shown in this construction for 
reventing this central group of needles from moving 
p and down with the active needles, the hinge b} being 
ilerumed in the main needle bed. Such a construction 

of course not practical. The arrangement forms part 
' a patent granted to Regley and Fills in 1902. I cite 
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Fig. 20. 
with locking device 


Swinging mechanism 


it merely to show a swinging central group of needles. 

A later development by the same inventors does show 
the central group of needles capable of swinging out- 
wardly as the heel fabric is being produced and shows 
means for preventing this central group of needles from 
moving up and down with the active needles. 

This construction is illustrated by Fig. 26. The needle- 
bed hinge is shown at a and the regular hinge-operating- 
lever at b, there being of course another lever of this 
type at the opposite end of the bed. The central group 
of needles is hinged on the lever c, which, although it 1s 
carried by the shaft for operating the needles up and 
down d, is not rigidly fastened thereto, so that this 
shaft d cannot move the lever c. There is provided, 
however, a lever ¢, which is rigidly fastened to the shaft 
d, and a pin f, which is movable endwise and is therefore 
capable of locking the e and c levers together. When 
locked, the central portion of needles would be caused 
to move in unison up and down with the balance of the 
needles as in regular knitting; but when this pin f is 
withdrawn, the lever e will continue to move up and 
down independently and will not cause the lever c¢ to 
move with it. 

With this arrangement, the central or instep group of 
needles can remain high and inactive, there being further 
provided a stop g which can be moved in the direction 
of the arrow and in this manner lock the inactive group 
of needles in their high position. This construction 
therefore provides means for moving all of the needles 
in unison and means for preventing the up-and-down 
motion of the central or instep needles. It is constructed 
to permit these latter needles to swing or move away 
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Fig. 27. Ratchet and screw 
for advancing instep needles 


from the fabric-producing needles on either side of them, 
all as shown in Fig. 26. 

In order to carry the weight of the swinging central 
needle bed, there is provided a spring h which attempts 
to hold the bed away from the normal fabric take-up 
pull. This feature is in my estimation impractical, as a 
spring heavy enough to hold this bed from vibrating 
would most certainly unwind any take-up means with 
which I am familiar. It would thereby prevent proper 
tabric-take-up action on the producing needles, and 
would also of course strain and no doubt rupture the 
juncture loops between the instep and heel fabrics. 

Nevertheless, we have in this construction the next 
step in the process of evolving practical mechanism for 
permitting the heel-producing needles to knit while the 
central group is idle. 


Desirable Features Combined 


\ construction which combines all of the desirable 


features is the one shown in Fig. 27. The hinges 1 
carry the main bed of continually active needles and also 
carry a vertical support 2. The support guides the bed 


of the central group of needles so that both sets of 
needles can move up and down and in and out in unison, 
as is required for ordinary knitting. When means such 
as the lever 3 is interposed in the path of the lug 4, 
which forms a portion of the central needle bed, the 
downward motion of this portion of the needle bed will 
lhe arrested. The spring 5 is provided for drawing the 
beds together again. 


The support 2 is further constructed with a right- 
angled support on which the center bed 6 can move in 
the direction of the arrow. This movement is a step- 


by-step motion through the action of a ratchet 7 and a 
screw §, so that it is possible to move gradually the 
central group of needles and their bed 6 into the position 
In relation to the active groups of needles shown in 
lig. 28. It is understood that, as each course of the 
heel-flap fabric is knitted, the central or idle group of 
needles remains high and immovable up and down, but 
is moved a step at a time as the fabric is being produced, 
cach step being the length of fabric produced by the 
knitting of each succeeding course. 
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With this construction it would be possible to knit the 
heel flaps with the regular fabric take-up means and, 
after casting them off to return the central group of 
needles in one movement to its position in line again 
with the other needles. 


Not Practical for High-Speed Machines 


While the construction shown is mechanically prac- 
tical, the necessarily cumbersome nature of the particular 
construction is of course not practical for high-speed 
machines. Such a construction would not be practical, 
in my opinion, for any type of power-operated machine, 
as any appreciable increase in needle-bed weight is not 
practical. Objectionable vibrations would be set up ; and, 
even with existing construction, it would be very desir- 
able to lessen the weight. In fact, such attempts are 
being made by substituting for the massive cast-iron 
beds, lighter, but as rigid, steel structures. More re- 
cently cast aluminum has been used. 


Present Foot Structure Must Be Adhered To 


In a concluding article of this series I shall describe 
modes of producing mongrel heels; that is, heels which 
are not of the regular full-fashioned type. Heels of this 
character, incidentally, constitute most of the later and 
present-day attempts at solving the single-machine full- 
fashioned problem. I do not believe any solution can 
or should be accepted by the full-fashioned industry 
which in any appreciable manner departs from the regu- 
lar full-fashioned heel or foot structure. This accepted 
structure should be religiously adhered to, if the indus- 
try is to maintain its advantages over the circular and 
lamb stockings. 


The next and concluding article of this series on the 
knitting of full-fashioned hosiery on a unit machine 


will appear in an early issue. Publication of Mr. Miller's 


regular series on full-fashioned hosiery machines and 
their operation will be resumed shortly. 
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Fig. 28. Central needles re- 
moved from active group 
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In many weave rooms 
full benefit is not de- 
rived from the eccen- 
tric motion, due to im- 
proper setting. 





Relation of Worsted-Loom 
Eccentric Motion to Knot Kinks 


By Benjamin F. Hayes 


N clear-finished worsteds, including poplins, bedford 
cords, derivitives of these weaves, and other weaves 
embodying a large number of warp threads, knot 
kinks are an expensive defect. I remember on one occa- 
‘ion I was called in to see a cut of bedford cord which, 
because of a large number of knot kinks, could not be 
mended for less than $20, The superintendent informed 
ine that this defect was his greatest problem and asked 
| could overcome it. 
[| went to the loom which had produced the cut of 
loth in question and which was still turning out fabric of 
he same character, and found that the eccentric motion 
vas giving the harnesses the most undesirable motion pos- 
e., slow at the start and fast at the finish. After 
had reversed this motion, giving the harnesses a fast 
Page and a slow finish, all knots wove in smoothly and 
ie cloth came off clear. The weaver tending this loom 
vas so surprised that he tied a large knot to make sure 
hat _ was not being deceived, but the large knot did 
ot break and wove into the cloth without making a 
i 
\ day later I had occasion to inspect this loom and 
ound that it had been reset to give almost identically 
motion that had existed before I 
anged the eccentric. The cloth, in consequence, was 
ugh with knot kinks. I called the overseer and advised 
11 to instruct all his loomfixers to adjust their eccentric 
[ had done. I showed him how the proper 
iting should be made, but he objected to such a fast 
tion at the start. He believed, he said, that the looms 
ild not stand it. 

readily admit that if the only object in view is to 


sible: 


e same harness 


tions as 


ke the loom run without the head motion giving 
uble, the slow motion is desirable ; but it is much more 


‘fitable to have the loom stopped occasionally for re- 
rs than to have it continue to make imperfect cloth. 
\nother overseer of my acquaintance always uses a 
e reed whenever he is troubled with knot kinks. If 
does not accomplish the desired results, be believes 
the fixer has done all that he can. I do not wish to 


but I must say 
that it will not stop knot kinks, except in special in- 
False reeds and double reeds are at times very 
useful, but more can be accomplished by the intelligent 


belittle the advantages of the false reed, 
stances. 


use of the eccentric motion than by any other method. 

Although the eccentric motion has been in use on 
looms for 25 vears or more and is one of the very best 
improvements ever applied to weaving, more money 
would have been made in the manufacture of cloth if 
it had never been invented. The reason for this is that 
the motion has not been used for the purpose for which 
it was designed, except on very rare occasions. 

In attempting to acquire a thorough and correct under- 
standing of the eccentric motion, the first idea that should 
be grasped is that this important mechanism was de- 
signed to give the harnesses a movement similar to that 
which is given them in a cam loom. In cam Jooms, how 
ever, the fast and slow movements are definitely set and 
cannot be changed. 

With the eccentric motion, the fixer who 
endeavor conscientiously to prevent thread breakage in 
the warp and knot kinks in the cloth should turn the 
loom by hand until the harnesses are just starting to 
move, and then examine the eccentric motion. If at the 
point to which he has turned the loom, the small part of 
the driving eccentric gear is meshing with the large part 
of the driven gear, he is obtaining slow speed at the start 
of the harness movement. ‘This will cause the warp 
threads to break considerably. The knots will either slip 
or break, and knot kinks cannot be avoided. If, on the 
other hand, he finds that the large part of the driving 
eccentric gear is meshing with the small part of the 
driven gear, he is obtaining a movement which will pre- 
vent slipping of the knots and breaking of the warp 
threads, resulting in clear cloth. 

In some mills the weaver is required to trim the knots 
before they reach the harnesses. This is an_ old- 
fashioned method, and in mills in which weavers are 
caring for six to eight looms, they simply do not have 
time to do this. 


wants to 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND. TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


¢ 
Ownership of Formulas 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

WHEN A man is employed by a company he is being paid 
for all the time he puts in and he should turn over to the mill 
all formulas which he has worked out while employed by the 
mill. My suggestion is that if the dyer wants the formulas 
he may get a copy for himself and one for the mill, but tak 
ing off the formulas without leaving a copy for the mill 
is as bad as taking other property that belongs to the mill. 

This reminds me of an experience that we had at our mill. 
Our knitting room man quit and went to work in another 
place. He needed some knitters so he sent after some who 
were in our plant to come and work for him at the new 
place. The knitters went. This man—the boss knitter—said 
that he thought he had a right to get these knitters to quit 
and go with him because he had taught them to knit. He 
never stopped to think how unfair this was to our company 
where he had been paid for all the time he put in, and prob- 
ably some that he didn’t. All the waste these knitters made 
when the bess knitter was teaching them was paid for by 
the mill—not by the boss knitter. 

This man took the knitters to the new place to work but 
he didn’t last long there himself and was soon out of a job. 
This is what will happen to anyone who doesn’t play fair 
with the company and let the company keep what belongs 
to it. 

[ am sure that everyone will agree with me that all 
formulas pertaining to the mill should be left at the mill, thus 
eliminating a great loss of time and money in experiments. 


W. H. Hann. 





Wages vs. Mill Operation 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

FRANKLY SPEAKING, I do not think it is for the good 
of the workers to have the mill cut wages with the promise of 
full time operation for several months. My reasons are as 
follows: 

Should the mills all over the country do this, it would 
mean low rates for future operation and might cause some 
very unsatisfactory spirit among the workers as a whole. 
Lower wage rates would certainly give a more stable reason 
for the formation of labor unions, and where unions have 
been in effect in the cotton mills, and other mills as well, 
it has always meant trouble for the management and serious 
conditions for the help. 

From observation of present conditions I do not see where 
a cut would give any great advantage, due to the possibility 
of again making a surplus of stocks which have been greatly 
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On Appointing Sec 


— LIKE to hear your opinions,” Superintend- 
ent Chase said, “on whether the overseer or the 
superintendent should choose second hands in a 
department.” 

“By all means have the overseer choose his own 
second hands,” Bill spoke up. “The overseer is 
responsible for his department, knows the workers 
better than anyone else, and he is the logical one 
to say who he shall have to assist him. If the 
super butts in he may pick a man the overseer does 
not like particularly and then there will always 
be friction. In addition, the overseer will lose a 
lot of his authority if the help know that he can’t 
even say who will be his second hand. My idea 
is to leave all such problems up to the overseer 
since he is hired to produce results and he should 
be allowed to use his own ideas of how to produce 
the 
choose his own assistants.” 

“I’m afraid that I'll have to disagree with Bill,” 
Joe took the floor. “The super is in a much better 
position to choose second hands because he is not 


results. The super should let the overseer 


all tangled up in the affairs of a department and 
has a clearer view. If the overseer has everything 
to say about choosing an assistant he is liable to 
be swayed by friendship or some other factor than 
just ability. Despite what Bill says, I think that 
the help like it much better where they know that 
the good jobs are not given out because of the 
likes or dislikes of the overseer, but by the super 
considering everyone in a cold-blooded manner. 
The super is responsible for the operation of the 
plant and it is up to him to have the proper organi- 
He should have an organization that is 
Where 


the overseer picks his own second hands you will 


zation. 
not too much dependent on any one man. 


usually find that the second hands, go with him if 
he moves to another mill and this causes a lot of 
trouble. If, on the other hand, the super chooses 
the second hands he is not entirely dependent on the 


overseer and he can have an organization that 


al 


diminished during the last eighteen months. The ware- 
houses of mills and selling houses are not flooded with a sur- 
plus of goods, as they have been for the last ten years, and 
when the users of our goods begin to buy again the pur- 
chases will not be taken from stock, but will call for imme- 
diate operation and, consequently, will mean more time fo! 
the mills to operate. F.L.B. 


Small Stores in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
It 1s my personal opinion that operatives should be refused 
permission to run candy stands in the plant. If one fellow 
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functions smoothly for the whole mill, rather than 
an organization made up of departments which are 
individual units. 


sort of Then again, the super 
may often find it advantageous to move a second 
hand from one department to another, and _ this 
couldn’t very well be done where the overseers 
choose the second hands.” 

“T don’t think that either Bill or Joe have exactly 
the right idea,” Pete jumped in. “I agree with 
Bill that the overseer probably knows more about 

s needs and who can fill the needs, than the super 
could ever know, but I also agree with Joe to the 
xtent that the super should have something to 

y about his whole organization, and second hands 
re a part of the management organization as well 

overseers. Under the circumstances I think the 

plan is for the overseer and super to get to 
gether and talk things over when a second hand is 
appointed. 


vs and all 


In this way both can give their 


factors can be taken into account.” 


Do you think that the overseer or the 
super should have charge of choosing 
second hands? 

)verseers and others are invited to discuss this 
ind other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


‘ters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


s a little money there will soon be so many engaged in 
business that it will become a nuisance and time-waster. 
he vending machine idea might be all right if people 
ld patronize them, but I doubt very much that they 
iid ever do enough business to reimburse the company. 
best plan is to dispense with the candy stands entirely 
let the employees buy their candy on the outside. 


K. M. S. 


rv, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


HEN PERMISSION was asked to open a combined candy 
» and boarding house in a building adjoining our mill 
management readily agreed, as it seemed to offer a 
venient place where the employees could get refreshments. 
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All went well until it was noticed that certain overseers 
and second hands who were perfectly normal when they came 
in at 7 a.m. were unduly hilarious by mid-morning. Finally 
one man gave an unwilling demonstration of cloth going 
through a printing machine with the result that the pattern 
was spoiled and an investigation took place. It did not take 
long to disclose the fact that the “candy” sold at the store 
was very powerful. 

And so now candy stores are taboo around our mill and 
certain overseers no longer become congenial with the pur- 
chase of a bit of “candy.” 3. am 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WE HAD trouble in our mill because several operatives sold 
candy at all times during working hours. This encouraged 
loafing and in order to remedy the situation the mill under- 
took to sell candy, pretzels, etc., at that is, 4c. for 
ordinary 5c. articles. 

We have a centrally located stand, with a wide assort- 
ment, which is open for fifteen minutes at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
One of the time workers is delegated to take charge for this 
period. ‘This arrangement is appreciated by all. The em- 
ployees have a wider selection and lower prices than when 
individuals sold, and the management can keep better track 
of lost time. 

In Germany, many plants allow a fifteen minute rest period 
at nine and four o’clock (they work until six), and they have 
a longer lunch period. In my opinion this wouldn’t be a 
bad idea here either, because many employees lose just as 
much time by loafing a few minutes at different times during 


the day. H. H. Frerx. 


cost; 


On “Scouting” Other Mills 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

HAVING scouts in another mill is not only unhonorable, 
but also impractical for the following reasons: 

Anything that is supposed to be kept secret, usually is 
kept secret so that no outsider has a chance to get near it. 
If it is in the patent line it may lead to court litigation and 
bad blood between mills. If an overseer wants any informa- 
tion about his line he should get it at his trade exhibition. 

The most important thing is to keep your mind on your 
job. Pete is right when he says that the modern idea is not 
to cut the other fellow’s throat, but to do business in an 
honorable way. Jacosp MAUER, 

Princeton Rayons, Inc. 


* 


Summary of Discussion 
on Candy Stands 


The vote was about two to one against allow- 
ing small stores of any kind in the mill. Those 
opposing stands stated that if run by an indi- 
vidual there was always trouble and that carts 
This 


group believed that the employees should make 


or vending machines were little better. 


their purchases of candy, gum, etc., on the way 
to work. None of those who were in favor of 
allowing refreshment stands in the plant voted 
for operation by an individual worker. Push 
carts which went through the plant at stated 
intervals and vending machines were favored 
about equally. 
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+ H. R. Firzceratp was reelected presi- 
dent of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., at the annual 
meeting of board of directors held Jan. 23. 
James I. PritcHett was elected vice- 
president; GrorcE P. Ray, vice-president 
and sales manager; Ropert R. WEsT, vice- 
president and production manager and 
W. W. Ayers, secretary. 


+ \V. A. ENLogr, president of the Lafayette 
Cotton Mills and the Walker County Hosi- 
ery Mills, Lafayette, Ga., was recently re- 
elected vice-president of the Bank of 
Lafayette. 


+ Cor. F. Vernon WILLEY (Lorp Barney), 
head of Francis Wiley & Co., Ltd., Brad 
ford, England, and Boston, who has just 
returned from a trip to Australia and 
Honolulu, visited his plants in South Barre, 


Mass., on Jan. 20 on his way to England. 

+ D. E. Ruyne, proprietor of Laboratory 
Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., was re- 
elected president and a member of the 


board of directors of the First National 
Bank of Lincolnton, N. C., and C. E. 
Cups, president of Excell Mig. Co., Lin- 
colnton, N. Re Was rec lected ay ice president 
and director. 


+ Joun D 
wool hat 
been 
(Pa.) 


Moun, of Mohn 
manufacturers, Reading 
elected a director of the 
Electric Light & Power Co. 


Bros Co., 
Pa., has 
Reading 


- i. os 


dent of 
change 


KEMPNER has been reelected presi- 
the Galveston (Tex.) Cotton Ex- 
and Board of Trade. 


+ Sroney DRAKE, president of the Drake 
Corp., Norfolk, Va., makers of 


sizing 
materials, will be southern manager oft 
the Clark Thread Co., which will soon 


begin construction of a thread mill, near 
Austell, Ga. Mr. Drake, who prior to 
going to Norfolk, was superintendent of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills at Atlanta, is 
spending several weeks at the main plant 
of the Clark company at Newark, N. J. 


+ Dennis T. Noonan was reelected pres- 
ident; W. V. E. TeruunNe, vice-president ; 
James R. Savery, treasurer; and W. G. W. 
JOSSELYN, secretary of the Berkshire 
Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 15. 


+ R. T. McWapbe of Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., was elected president; J. Gar- 
vin, of Judson Mills, vice-president; Loure 


(GREET, secretary and treasurer of the 
Greenville Textile Club. The following 
directors were also chosen: A. D. Bort, 
Mills Mill; Wurtttam~ Fox, Southern 


Worsted Corp., and W. H. Lone, Camper- 
down Co 


+ I. J. ASHE, president of the Ashe Knit- 
ting Co., Rensselaer, N. Y., is among the 
newly elected directors of the First National 
Bank of Rensselaer. 


+ Ropert J. Buck was reelected president 


of Toohey Silk Mills, Inc., of Water- 


town, N. Y., at the annual meeting held 
Jan. 22. W. W. WapbpINGHAM was re 
elected secretary ; GEorGE Durry, treasurer, 


and W. J 


{_ROWDER, 


] oof _— . 
and general manager, 


assistant treasure 


* Kirk H. Wuirt, head of the Lastlong 
Underwear Co.; JAmMes G. MERRIMAN, 
was president of the Oswego Yarn 

now merged with the Dyersburg 


Cotton Mills; and Grover C 


who 
Mills 
(Tenn 


Boyce, Vice 
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president and general manager of the 
Oswego (N. Y.) Shade Cloth Co., are 
now serving on the board of trustees of 
Oswego (N. Y.) County Savings Bank. 

+ Joun Sanrorp, head of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Amsterdam 
City National Bank at the annual meeting. 


+ T. S. Grayson, president, and J. O. 
HUTCHINSON, vice-president of Magnolia 
(Ark.) Cotton Mull Co., together with 
J. L. Davis, W. A. Boyp, L. Garrett, 
H. P. Carrincton, W. R. Gantt, J. G. 
HeENpricKSON, W. M. Pascuatr, W. P. 
Loncino, Hexry Rusuton, W. R. War- 
Nock and J. B. LEE were elected to the 
board of directors at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. J. R. WILKE is manager. 


+ G. F. Harper, president; J. C. SEAGLE, 
vice-president; J. L. NELSON, secretary- 
treasurer; S. H. SHERMAN, superintendent 
of Whitnel Cotton Mill Co., Lenoir, N. C 


" 





Educat ul Se American 
Bemberg Corp., who is on an extensive 
trip through the south to address state 
meetinas Home Economic Assocta- 
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were reelected at the annual stockholders 
meeting. 


+ J. R. Hutt, formerly of Atlanta, Ga 
has accepted an important position wit! 
the Mayflower plant of the Cramerto: 
(N. C.) Mills. 


+ J. B. Harris, vice-president, Greenwoo 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills and the Ninety-Sip 
(S. C.) Cotton Mill, was elected a directo: 
of the Bank of Greenwood at the annua 
stockholders’ meeting, Jan. 18. J. P 
ABNEY, president and treasurer, Grende! 
Mills and Panola Cotton Mills, both o: 
Greenwood, was reelected vice-president © 
the same banking institution. 


+ Erwin N. Darrin, vice-president of thi 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., is on a 
southern trip. He is planning to mov 
shortly to Spartanburg, S. C., where hi 
will enter upon his new duties as souther: 
representative of the corporation with head 
quarters at the Spartanburg warehouse o! 
the corporation on Feb. 1. 


* FRreperIcK E. Barta, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Graton & Knight Co 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Bartu, re 
turned last week on the record-breaking 
trip of the S.S. “Bremen” from a mont! 
of travel in Europe, most of the tim 
having been passed in London and Paris. 


+ C. C. Harpinc has joined the sales for« 

of George B. Pfingst, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.. 
manutacturers of silk yarns for knitters 
He will devote his time to southern knitters 
and will have offices at Charlotte, N. C. 


* Cor. K. E. Harman, and J. P. MILter 
were elected chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively, at the recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, 
at Pulaski, Va. The stockholders reelected 
the old board, and the board meeting was 
put off until another date, but it is under- 
stood that no change in the official staft 
is contemplated. T. J. WALLNER is presi- 
dent and treasurer; Harotp LicHTEN, New 
York, vice-president, and J. P. MILLER is 
secretary. 


+ Rosert I. Woopsine, textile executive 
and banker of Greenville, S. C., is head 
of a corporation known as the Securities 
Investment Co., capitalized at $100,000, 
which will deal in stocks and bonds, and 
which has just been granted a charter by 
the South Carolina secretary of state. 


* Henry FRANKENBERG was elected presi- 
dent; WILLIAM BroaDHEAD, vice-president ; 
LL. &. SIncieron, treasurer: B. F. 
MATHEWS, assistant treasurer, and GEorG! 
E. ALLEN, clerk of the Penobscot Woolen 
Co., Camden, Me., at its annual meeting 


Jan. 21. Directors elected were: L. F 
SINGLETON, HENRY FRANKENBERG, M 
ALTON FRENCH, WILLIAM’ BROADHEA! 


GEORGE E. ALLEN, KurRT 


B. F. MaTHews, Jr. 


Moesius and 


+ J. H. BEatt, president; J. C. SEAGL! 
vice-president; J. N. NELSON, secretar) 
treasurer of Moore Cotton Mills Co 


Lenoir, N. C., were reelected at the annua 
stockholders’ meeting. Directors are J. H 
BEALL, G. F. Harper, T. H. Broyuit! 
J. L. Nevson and J. C. SEAGLE. 


+R. I. Darron, of Whitin Machin 
Works; W. B. Hopce, of Parks-Cram 
Co.: E. A. Terrett, of Terrell Machi 


Hl 
f 


a 
eg 


a 


ea 





























Pr 


aren 


Co., all of Charlotte, N. C., and ARTHUR 
Kk. WINGET, secretary and treasurer, Arm- 
strong-Winget mills, Gastonia, N. C., have 


heen elected directors of the Pyramid Insur- 


ance Co., of Charlotte. 


+ Rosert MAssIE, well known in the wool 
industry in West Texas, was recently re- 
elected for the 23d consecutive year, presi- 
dent of the Wool Growers Central Storage 
Co., of San Angelo, Texas, which handled 
last year approximately 12,000,000 Ib. of 


wool. 


+ Apert ANDERSON was elected presi- 
dent; J. A. EMERICH, vice-president; Max 
Van HECKE, secretary, and Ipa CRAMER, 
treasurer of Merrill (Wis.) Woolen Mills 
Co., at the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
The board of directors includes the four 
officers and PETER OLSON. 


+ H. P. Harpy, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has severed his connection with the South- 
ern Real Estate Co. to become associated 
with Triangle Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C. He will, however, maintain his 
resident at Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro. 


+ THEODORE FRIEDLANDER, secretary of the 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been named a director of the Marine 
National Exchange Bank of that city. 


+ G. V. MEEHAN has been elected assistant 
treasurer of Grosvenor Dale Co., No. Gros- 
venor Dale, Conn. A. W. Drmick is 
treasurer. 


+ R. H. WHITEHEAD, secretary-treasurer 
of the Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Burlington, N. C., was elected a director 
of the Burlington Branch of the United 
Bank & Trust Co., at the annual meeting 
held in the home institution at Greensboro, 
Jan. 21. 


+ Morton F. Jupp has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Raybestos-Manhattan 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to relieve Presi- 


William G. Berlinger 


William G. Berlinger, president of the 
Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia 
carpet manufacturer, died suddenly at 
his home, Melrose Park, Pa., Jan. 26. 
His entire business career had been with 
the carpet organization. As a boy he 
joined the retail branch of the business 
when it was known as Ivins, Dietz & 
Magee. He worked his way through 
the various phases of the business until 
he became manager of the retail branch 
and then assisted in the wholesale dis- 
tribution. He became president of the 
company in January, 1913, and until his 
death had been active head of the com- 


pany. He was a member of many Phila- 
delphia clubs. Aside from his interest 
n the Hardwick & Magee Co., Mr. 


Berlinger was a director of the Quaker 
City Gear Works and the Integrity 
Trucking Co. 


E. Russell Richardson 


_E. Russell Richardson, treasurer and 
lirector of the H. & B. American Ma- 
hine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., died at his 
home in Providence about 5 p.m. Jan. 
24. Mr. Richardson had been ill for 
ver a year. He spent last winter in the 
South and showed some improvement 


dent SUMNER SIMPSON of those duties. 
Mr. Judd will continue as secretary of the 
associated companies. 


+ ExLtswortH E. Carson, plant manager 
of the Luxite Silk Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has resigned to take charge of 
the Merrill Silk Co. plant at Hornell, N. Y. 
Mr. Carlson has resided in Milwaukee for 
the last 11 years. 


+ Atrrep Burton, for several years man- 
ager of the Middlesex Mills, Ltd., London 
(Ont., Can.), dyers and finishers of piece 
goods, has resigned from his position and 
sold his stock in the company. 


+ Norman W. Lynn, of Montreal, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Canadian Consolidated Felt Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener (Ont., Can.), to succeed A. W. 
THOMPSON, recently resigned. 


+ PARKER MarcGEson, of Boston, Mass., 
has been named general manager of 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding JouHNn FE. Firzcippon.§ Mr. 
Margeson was also elected a director of the 
company. He was general manager of 


Sulloway Mills, at New York and Frank- 
lin, N. H. Mr. Fitzgibbons, who is at 
Miami Beach for his health, will remain 
a vice-president and director. 


+ L. E. Hovar, is now head of the cloth 
room of mill No. 1 of the Entwistle Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


+ W. M. CreESWELL, formerly overseer ot 
carding at the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, is now superintendent of the Pine- 
ville, N. C., Mill No. 5, of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. 


+ G. A. KINLAw now holds the position of 
head of the mechanical department of the 
Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


+ R. H. KinG is now overseer of night 
weaving at the Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer 
City, IN. GC. 


Obituary 


upon his return, but had been unable to 
take an active part in the business for 
several months. Mr. Richardson was 
born in Halifax, N. S., 64 years ago. He 
was also a director of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co., Holmes Mfg. Co., 
300th Mfg. Co., and Greenhalgh Mills. 
Mr. Richardson was on the board of 
governors of the Southern New Eng- 
land Textile Club and for many years 
was vice-president of the To Kalon 
Club in Pawtucket. He was unmarried 
and is survived by three brothers. 
Funeral services were held from his 
home at 2 p.m. Jan. 28. 


Arthur L. Watts 


Arthur L. Watts, president and treas- 
urer, Watts Spinning Co., Stoney Point, 
N. C., and leading banker and manufac- 
turer of Alexander County, died in the 
Davis Hospital, Statesville, N. C., Jan. 19, 
following an acute attack of appendicitis, 
coupled with peritonitis. Mr. Watts was 
born in Alexander County and was 68 years 
of age. He was proprietor of the Watts 
Cotton Mill, Patterson, N. C., and treas- 
urer and general manager of the Adell 
Mfg. Co., of Stoney Point. He is survived 
by his widow, and an infant son. Another 
son by his first marriage, Dewey Watts, 
of Taylorsville, also survives. Funeral 
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+ Avsert Rosy, formerly with the Per- 
severance Worsted Co., Woonstocket, R. I., 
has accepted a position as assistant designer 
with the Brunswick Worsted Mills, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


+ James WRIGHT is now night overseer 
of spinning at the Arcade Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and T. B. BLacKweELt 
has been promoted to overseer of carding 
at the Arcade plant. 


+ M. J. Bares, overseer of the cloth room 
of the Sylacauga (Ala.) plant of the 
Avondale Mills, has resigned after holding 
his position for 15 years. 


+ S. D. Boyp is now head of the spinning 


department of the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 
ee 


+ J. M. Lee, formerly of High Shoals, 


N. C., is now overseer of weaving at the 
Massapoag Mills Corp., Lincolnton, N. C. 


+ H. L. Drtvarp, overseer of carding at 
the Clyde Mills, Newton, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of the 


Martel Mills, French Broad plant, Elk 
Mountain, N. C. 
* Perer M. Mirtcuer, former second 


hand of spinning at the Rochdale ( Mass.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., has 
accept the position of overseer of spinning 
at the Coe Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass. 


+ R. M. Ross, formerly with the Pal- 
metto Mills, Columbia, S. C., is now over- 
seer of No. 1 carding at the Clyde Mills, 
Newton, N. C. 


* Cuartes E. SuHaw, one of the oldest 
overseers of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., in point of service, has 
retired, it was learned today. He entered 
the employ of the Amoskeag company 
about 45 years ago, received rapid advance- 
ments until he became an overseer and for 
many years was in charge of cotton 
weaving. 


services were held from the Stoney Point 
Baptist Church. 


George B. Wood 


George B. Wood, for 15 years superin- 
tendent of the Auburn (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., operating the Ettrick Mills in 
that town, died in St. Vincent Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., on Jan. 22, after a brief 
illness. He was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and came to this country in 1886, 
locating in Providence, R. I. He went 
to Auburn in 1915. He served in the 
Spanish-American war. He leaves a widow 
and a son. A brother, Edgar T. Wood, 
operates the Wood Wool Combing Co., 
Auburn. Funeral and burial was in 
Providence. 


Col. Jos. S. James 


Col. Joseph S. James, at one time a 
leading textile operator, and founder of the 
New Sentry Cotton Mill and the Lois- 
Beaver Cotton Mill, both of Douglasville, 
Ga., died at a private hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 21. He was 81 years of age. 
Made a justice of the peace at the age of 
21, Col. James practiced law in Douglas- 
ville until 1893, when he moved his offices 
to Atlanta. He had retired from active 
practice about eight years ago. 
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Cotton 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., is filling its four storage 
tanks, which have a total capacity of 
80,000 gallons, preparatory to starting 
the oil burner system that will operate 
the plants in the future. One boiler has 
already been started under the new sys- 
tem which will be in full operation 
shortly. 


American Mills Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
will move its weaving department trom 
Centerville to Waterbury, Feb. 1. Dye- 
ing and winding operations will continue 
at Centerville. 


*Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga. Con- 
struction plans for the new unit have 
been completed by a; E. Sirrine & Co., 


, and bids will 
include a 


Greenville, S. C. 
Feb. 10. Plans 


engineers, 
be received 


three-story main mill building; one- 
story boiler house; two-story opener 
room building, and warehouse with three 


and fire 
with 


50x100 ft.; 


concrete 


compartments, each 
protection reservoir oO! 
500,000 gallon capacity. 


Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., 
owned and operated by the Cannon 
Mills interests, resumed full-time opera- 
following a period of halt 
last August. 


h 13,720 


»/ 
t10n Jan. é 
inaugurated 
uipped wit 


§$ looms 


1li¢ running 


|] + * ~ } 
The plat S er pin 
1 
1 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 

ved a War Dept. contract tor 
691,370 Vad. of khaki cloth to be used 

the U. S. Army. The entire order will 

ured in the Lowell plant of 

he company and will keep a full com 


yperatives 


nas rece 


e manutact 


1 


nt f 1.200 « Dusy tor 


New Bartiore i. Rnd Cotton Mfg. 
+ ] r 


Corp., at a meeting of the stockholders 


uit 12,000 spindles and 
81) loo vhich have been operating o1 


1 
idages. 


g and pauze bat 


American Mfg. Co., Victory Mills 
Y.. has completed negotiations tor 

the sale of its power plant and water 
that place to the New York 









Light Co., although mill build- 
enements were not included in 
tion 

Groves Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C 
have awarded contract for the construc 
tion of the building which will house the 
new yarn dyeing and finishing plant to 
A. H. Guion & Co., of Gastonia, general 
mtractors Che reported contract price 
as $50.000, and it was stated that worl 
uuld begin this week and that the 
provect will be cor pleted in about tour 

onths The building will be of sta 
d l « struction, one storv, witl 


isement under one end, and will 
50,000 sq.ft. of floor 


i 


con 


will be of tar and cement 


Maiden, N. C.,, 
organized by 


and D. E. 


Sherwood Mills, Inc., 
capital stock $100,000, 
a Sullivan, C. R. Icard 
Sherrill, will take over and operate the 
old nge 4 Spinning Co., Inc., which 
of 2,784 spindles. It is 


mention of 


Indicates pie INS prose ct. 
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understood that several improvements 
in the mill will be made and that the 
production will consist of 22s to 30s 
yarns, 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., 
equipped with 14,000 spindles, eniploying 
ZU0 operatives, has been on a full day 
and night schedule since Sept. 20. 


Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
are installing 504 new Draper automat 
replacing old narrow gingham 


looms, 


looms, and it is expected that the plant 
will reach full production by April 15, 
or May 1. Extensive plant and village 

provements undertaken by the new 
ywners are going forward rapidly. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
junked 500 looms of an obsolete type 
which will be sold as scrap iron. The 
looms will be replaced by 432 new looms 
which are slightly larger than the old 
nachit es. 

Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch 


burg, Va., has placed with Borne Scrym- 


ser Co. an order for a second unit of 
Breton Minerol process (oil spraying 
of cotton). This new installation fully 
equips their mill f spraying both warp 


and 


filling yarns. 
Patrick Mills, 
cently 


t 


Inc., Stuart, Va., re- 
organized to manufacture blank- 
have started production at their 
plant. The officers of the reorganized 
at are: G. M. Smith, of Green- 
ville, S. C., president and director; F. R. 
ee cand vice-president; W. P. 
Barnes, general manager, and L. C. 


Dehart, secretary and treasurer. All of 
these officers are also directors. 
Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., Put- 


nam, Conn. has 
mill at Goff’s F 
the Devonshire 
advance itput as additional equipment 
is added from the Putnam plant. It is 
expected to discontinue operations at 
the latter mill early in March. 


begun production at 
‘alls, N. H., for- 
Mills, and will 


its new 


merly 


Huntington (Mass.) Mills, Inc., leased 
by the Green River Woolen Mills Corp., 
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New York, are installing equipment for 
a small dyeing and finishing department. 
About 40 additional employees will be 
taken on. The mill will operate on three 
shifts. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., plan to increase production by 
operating its axminster department on a 
24-hour daily schedule. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has returned to full-time 
weekly schedules after running on part- 


time for several months. 
Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y., 
has work nearing completion on an 


addition to its plant which will increase 
the total floor space to 150,000 sq.ft., 
according to W. H. Lee, treasurer and 
general manager. Current employment 
is 165 workers. 


Gilkey Homespun Weavers, Marion, 
N. C., have begun operation, manufac- 
turing homespun cloths and plaids espe- 
cially adaptable to men’s and women’s 
sport wear. J. Q. Gilkey, owner, states 
that additional machinery will be in- 
stalled to increase the output of the 
plant as soon as it has become thor- 
oughly established. 


Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
Winchester, Va. The stockholders’ pro- 
tective committee is said to be abandon- 
ing plans for the reopening of this mill 
and payment of dividends to stockhold- 
ers. <A bid for the property was ex- 
pected to be made to E. C. Hartz, 
referee in bankruptcy. 


Knit 


“Wurm Woven Hosiery Mills, Oak- 


land, Calif., have asked bids on miscel- 
laneous subcontracts for completion of 
its new one-story mill at Foothill Blvd.., 
and 163rd Ave., 60x108 ft., for which 
general contract recently was let to 
Drew Caminetti, 2212 21st Ave., Oak- 
land, and will soon make awards for 
plumbing, electric wiring, etc. Plant is 
estimated to cost about $50,000, with 


equipment. 


Marion (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
headed by W. W. Neal, president and 
treasurer, have completed their dyeing 
plant which was constructed at a cost 
of $4,000, it is reported. The shadow- 
proof lighting system is now being in- 
stalled in the production rooms. 


Novelty Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C.. 
manufacturers of boys’ fancy golf hose, 
operating 36 knitting machines, an- 
nounce the installation of new machines, 
which are being put into operation as 
fast as they can be installed. 


*Keystone Finishing Mills’ (Burling- 
ton, N. C.) plant on Hawkins St., was 
purchased last week by the Old Domin- 
ion Paper Co., of Richmond, which will 
use it in an expansion plan, it is said 
Keystone Finishing Mills have operated 


at Burlington many years. F. L. De 
Moss, president, announced — several 
weeks ago that the plant would be 


moved to Asheboro and this movement 


will begin this week. 











Durable Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
a. Following the filing of an involun- 
ry petition in bankruptcy against this 
mpany, L. Leroy Deininger has been 
pointed referee in bankruptcy for the 
smpany. 


Master Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
lelphia, Pa. Harry Sarfert has been 
ppointed temporary receiver for this 
mpany, in bond of $1,000. 


United States Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 

Vhiladelphia, Pa. Thomas F. Frawley 
d Harry M. Gwyn have been appointed 
ceivers in equity for this company in 
ynd of $25,000. 


p. Berkshire Full- Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Reading, Pa., have adopted a 
i slightly reduced production schedule 


since the first of the year, and night 
shift has been curtailed. 


Silver-Knit Hosiery Mills, Inc., for- 
erly the Rex-Tex Hosiery Mills, 
; Kingsport, Tenn., which were recently 
taken over by Milton Silver, at which 
ime the name was changed, is operating 
ina full day and night schedule, accord- 

g to an announcement from there. 


Strickland Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., recently organized by R. S. 
Strickland, heretofore superintendent of 
he Hartford Knitting Mills, Nashville, 


ive taken over the local mill of the 
Hartford Hosiery Mills, which have 
een out of business, and will begin 


oduction at an early date. 

Galax (Va.) Knitting Co. has been 
quired by local capital and the charter 
being changed from a North Carolina 
. Virginia corporation. 


Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville, Va., 
| build an addition to its plant, it has 
announced by officials of the con- 
A contract has been let to Finley 
McCoy, Martinsville builders, for the 
tion of a three-story addition. About 
10 sq.ft. of additional floor space will 
available upon the completion of this 
provement, which will take care of 
increasing business of the concern. 
building “ contractor’s work will 
unt to approximately $2,500. 


Portage Hosiery Co., Mauston, Wis., 
| close Feb. 1, for an indefinite period, 
cording to an announcement by off- 


ils. 


Silk 


Corticelli Silk Co., New London, 
nn., will re-enter the spun silk field 
iter an absence of more than a year. 
eviously the spun silk operations were 
ntered at Leeds, Mass., and White- 
ll, N. Y. Initial operations will be 
ifined to spinning with fabrics being 
fered ina few months. Details of manu- 
ture location were not announced. 


Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
nn., have announced a wage reduc- 

at their mills, averaging about 10%, 
ctive Feb. 2. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
Y., may dispose of their property to 
Allentown, Pa., silk concern which 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


has started negotiations with the cham- 
ber of commerce in that village relative 
to locating there. 


Carl Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., has 
recently purchased through Carolina 
Specialty Co. two Johnson warp-sizing 
machines, one a three cylinder and one 
a five cylinder machine. The five cylin- 
der machine is especially built for ace- 
tate. 


Phillips-Jones Corp., Kane, Pa., re- 
sumed operations last week, with full 
complement of 325 employees. Business 
at hand will permit maintenance of full- 
time schedules well into the summer 
months. 


Amalgamated Silk Co., Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., has sold its mill to S. Zaleschitz 
Co., owners of silk mills in Lehigh and 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Mechanics have 
started to prepare the looms for opera- 
tion and work will be started in the mill 
soon. The owners say that more than 
100 persons will be employed during the 
first few months and that new machin- 
ery will be installed. 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., 
Louisville (Que., Can.), are putting in 
a foundation for an addition to their 
present plant. Plans for the erection of 
the new building are not yet complete. 


La France Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock 
(Ont., Can.), have completed the in- 
stallation of additional looms and _ will 
secure additional help as required. 


Finishing 


Mid-Western Rayon & Dyeing Co., 
Inc., 1200° Sherwin Ave., Chicago, has 
been organized with a capital of $5,800 
and 130 shares of stock, to operate a 
local dye works. Meyer Senor and 
Mever Balin are incorporators. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has announced the purchase and 
operation of a new piece dyeing unit in 
Allentown, Pa. In making the an- 
nouncement, C. L. Auger, president of 
the National Silk Dyeing Co. emphasized 
that National is expanding its silk dye- 
ing, weighting and finishing facilities to 
take care of a growing business. The 
new unit is located at Third and Walnut 
St. in Allentown and will be oper- 
ated as the Eastern Piece Dye Works of 


the National Silk Dyeing Co. It will 
confine its output to piece dyeing, 


weighting and finishing. 


Radiance Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Prospect Park, N. J., are pushing con- 
struction on their new one-story dye 
house addition, 50x200 ft., at 43-59 East 
25th St., Paterson, N. J., and the struc- 
ture is now ready for roofing, contract 
for which has been let to the T. F. Sloan 
Co., 190 Railway Ave., Paterson. The 
plant is estimated to cost close to $35,- 
000, with equipment. Elliott R. Coe, 
136 Washington St., Paterson, is archi- 
tect. 


Mencoff Converting Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently formed with a cap- 
ital of 400 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Samuel Mencoff, 47 Pettis St.. 
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Providence, principal incorporator, who 
will head the company. Others inter- 
ested in the new company are H. B. 
Coyne and Max Winograd, both of 
Providence. 


Miscellaneous 


Lockport Cotton Batting Co., and 
Niagara Cotton Co., Inc., both with mills 
at Lockport, N. Y., have arranged for 
a consolidation under the first noted 
name. The Niagara company will re- 
move its mill on Prospect St., to the 
plant of the Lockport company on Elm- 
wood Ave., where production will be 
concentrated in the future. Albert E. 
Rogers will be president of the consoli- 
dated organization, and Lloyd S. Coch- 
rane, heretofore treasurer of the Niagara 
company, will be vice-president. 


Textile Patents 


APPARATUS for washing, bleaching and dye- 
ing rayon in hanks or spinning cakes. 
1,783,103. Joseph von den Driesch, Dres- 
den, Germany. 

ART of treating yarn. 1,783,908. John C. 
Hebden, N. Y. Assigned to Dyeing Proc- 
esses Corp., New York. 

BoBBIN supply truck, For winding machines. 
1,783,911. John O. McKean, Westfield, 


Mass. 

CELLULOSIC, Process of treating material. 
1,783,184. Camille Dreyfus, New York, 
and George Schneider, Cumberland, Md. 


Assigned to the Celanese Corp. of America. 
DRAWING frame. 1,782,549. Emilio Stans- 
field, Bergamo, and Emilio Brunner 
Milan, Italy. , 
FABRICS, Holder for reknitting. 1,782,879. 
Alexander C. Parlini, Woodside, N. Y. 
sae to Gotham Knitback Machine 
orp. 

FASHIONED warp knitting. 1,783,847. Pierre 
Levy, Nancy, France. 

HBDDLE frame. 1,783,794. John Jacob 
Kaufman, Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned to 

_ Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,783,202. John IL. 
Sutphen, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machines, Sinker for. 1,782,486. 
Albert E. Stewart, Franklin, N. H. 
Assigned to Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

KNITTING machines, Stop motion 
1,782,550. Daniel F. Sullivan, Lowell, 
Mass. Assigned one-half to John F. 
Furey, Lowell, Mass. 

Loom. 1,782,987. John Henry Doge, Shan- 
nock, R. I. Assigned one-half to George 
P. Clark, Shannock, R. I. 

Loom harness. 1,783,793. John Jacob 
Kaufman, Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned to 
Steel Heddle Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,783,778. 
Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Rayon, Apparatus for the manufacture of. 
1,782,581. Henri Francois Niogret, Lyon, 
France. Assigned to Du Pont Rayon Co., 
New York. 

RayYON spinning machine, Pumping unit for. 
1,783,439. Charles W. Lawser, Bala, Pa. 
Assigned to Wicaco Machine Corp., Phila- 
delphia. 

SHWING machine. 1,783,836. 
Finlayson, Schenectady, N. Y. 
to General Electric Co. 

SILK-TWISTING mill and 


for. 


Frank E. 
Assigned 


like machine. 


1,782,967. Louis Casmir Junillon, Valence, 
France. 
THXTILE printing machine, Gearing for. 


1,783,889. Herman A. Smith and George 
H. Thompson, Worcester, and Stephen B. 
Stafford, Oxford, Mass. Assigned to Rice, 
Barton & Fales, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

SPINNING frame. 1,783,301. Charles Mor- 
ton, Pawtucket, R. I. 

BOBBIN or spool cap. 1,783,339. 

Mitchell, Trenton, N. J. 

YaRN stop motion for twisting machines. 
1,783,897. Charles Aveyard, Lowell, 
Mass. Assigned to Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


John R. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data’ possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be — 

—EDITOR. 


Water Requirements of a Bleachery 


Techmeal Editor: 

In estimating the volume of water needed for bleach- 
cries, what are the basic points which have to be taken 
into consideration’? Would it be good practice to base 
the amount on the weight of cloth that can be processed 
per day’ In this event, how many gallons of water are 
needed per pound of cloth for all the processes based on 
the experience of other plants throughout this country. 

At what point of turbidity, in terms of parts per 
million, is it necessary to install filters or water treating 
apparatus in order to make certain that the water will be 
suitable for all bleachery purposes’ How many parts 
of turbidity can be removed successfully in actual plant 
operation with Permutit filters assuming that proper 
filter practice is followed? If the pressure of the water 
as it enters the filters is 25 Ib. instead of 50 1b., at 
which the filters are designed to secure the maximum 
volume of filtered water, what would be the loss in 
volume of water per 10-hour day in a filter that is de- 
signed to filter 500 gal. per min.’ (7439 ) 

In estimating the volume of water needed for bleach 
eries, both present capacity of the plant and possibility 
ot future growth should be taken into consideration. 
The amount of water required is based on the weight of 
goods, taking into consideration what processes are em- 
ployed—hleaching, alone, or bleaching, mercerizing, dye- 
ing, ete. 

\ccording to Mathews, the amount of water required 
to scour and bleach 100 Ib. of cotton is between 3.000 
and 4,000 gal. This requirement will vary in different 
plants, but checks quite closely with the needs of finish 
ing plants with which we are familiar. For examole, 
one mill, engaged in bleaching, dyeing, and_ finishing 
cotton and cotton-ravon fabrics, and having a capacity 
of 100,000 yd. per 12-hr. day, (roughly, 20,000 Ib.) used 
approximately 700,000 gal. of water per day for all 
purposes 

If the mull is using a 
even a city supply that may be filtered, the 
individual mill should install a filter of its 
own as a matter of insurance. One particular 
was noted in a city in Rhode Island 


surface supply, or 


Mmistance 
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where a bleachery had been using clean city water tor 
number of vears. <A fire occurred during the night at 
fairly distant point, and the next day the water supp! 
to the mill was in such condition that it resulted in th 
ruin of several hundred dollar’s worth of stock befor 
the management realized that the water supply wa 
not as it was expected to be. If the mill is using a we 
supply, or a private supply which is always perfect! 
clear, no filter is required; but, as a filter is rather a 
inexpensive item, if there is the slightest likelihood o 
any turbidity whatsoever, one should be installed. 

By Permutit filters we assume that you mean Pei 
mutit zeolite water softeners. A zeolite water softener 
is a chemical filter, designed to remove hardness rather 
than turbidity, as distinguished from a mechanical filter, 
and it should always be supplied with clear water. How 
ever, in practice, zeolite softeners are being used with 
city supplies, and unless the turbidity is noticeable to the 
eye, the softener will act in a dual capacity; that is, it 
will strain out the suspended material and remove the 
In some instances where the supply is subject 
to alge growths, even the smallest amount of growth of 
this nature will rapidly choke up a zeolite softener. 
Therefore, unless the water is clear, it would be advis- 
able to install a clarifying filter ahead of the zeolite 
softener. 

There is considerable confusion in many minds as to 
the difference between pressure and volume of flow. 
The friction of a clarifying filter, when first put in sery 
ice, 1s about 2 Ib. It remains in service until the loss of 


hardness. 


head as shown on the gage reaches from 10 to 12 Ib. 
The rate at which the filter should be operated for in 
dustrial purposes is about 25 to 3 gal. per sq.ft. per min 
lf your proposed filter is operated at this rate, it will 
deliver the 500 gal. per min. equally well with 25 Ib. 
pressure as it would with 50. In this connection, how- 
ever, consideration must be given to friction in the pipe 
lines between the filter and the point of use. 


2 
Oil Spots on Hosiery 


Technical Fditor: 

We are enclosing a pair of silk full-fashioned stock- 
ings. You will note that there are small spots which 
look like oil spots. We should like to have you examine 
these spots, and advise us what they are and how the) 
get on the hosiery. (7428) 

An examination of these samples indicates that the 
spots referred to are oil spots which were caused by 
mineral oil getting into the dyebath. That is, the goods 
were dyed in a dirty dyeing machine. Dyeing machines 
trequently become foul through the employment of hard 
water in the process of dyeing; and we place hard water 
as the outstanding item to be investigated. Even vege- 
table and animal oils, to say nothing of mineral oils, will 
not stay in suspension or emulsification in a hard-water 
hath, but are precipitated in the form of curds of greasy 
lime soap. These curds float to the top of the dvebath. 
some adhering to the walls of the dyeing machine, and 
others floating around on top of the bath and_ being 
deposited on the FO ds when the dye liquo1 

The minute curds carry some 
free oil or greases, and when brought it 
contact with hot drying forms, melt dow: 
and produce oil spots. 

Another probable cause of oil in the dye 


is drawn off. 
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hath is the too liberal use of lubricating oil on the knitting 
machine, causing excessively oily gray goods. Still an- 
other is the overflowing of oil from bearings on the dye 
machine. Most dyeing machines carry overflow vents or 
weep-holes in the bearings to take care of oil overflow 
from the bearings. These vents, on some types of ma- 
chines, are fitted with copper tubing to drain the oil en- 
tirely free from the machine. If the tubes get stopped up 
and cause the overflow of oil from the bearings to go 
into the machine, it will most certainly produce a dirty 
machine and give trouble. 

To prevent the recurrence of oil spots, first see that the 
machine is thoroughly cleaned and that possible oppor- 
tunities for mineral oil getting inside the machine are 
removed. Then check the water supply for hardness. 
If the water is found to be hard, and it is not convenient 
to have it softened, employ such degumming soaps and 
oils as will best work with hard water. If any trace of 
lime soap is found in the dyebath or wash waters follow- 
ing dyeing, overflow the machine at the top, to float off 
the soap, before drawing off the dyebath or wash waters. 

Of greater concern to you than these oil spots should 
he the poor union of color between your mercerized 
and silk fabric, and the sleazy silk. We note that union 
of fabric is only fair and that the color breaks down 
seriously under artificial light. Colors for dyeing the 
mercerized yarn should be employed which will show a 
satisfactory behavior under both natural and artificial 
light. The silk fabric likewise should be greatly im- 
proved. We realize that you have not invited criticism 
on these two points, but we feel certain that you will 
appreciate our motive in calling them to your attention. 


¢ 


We terproofing Sheeting for 
Shower-Bath Curtains 


Technical Editor: 
Can you give us a formula and method of application 
for waterproofing bleached sheeting to be used for 
shower bath curtains? We desire something which will 
not change the color of the sheeting. (7430) 

No precise formula can be given for waterproofing 
shower-bath sheeting because there is no standard for 
this material. One method is to saturate the fabric in 
10 to 15° Tw. basic aluminum acetate (using goods 
well prepared to be fully absorbent and free from warp 
sizing). Run through a heavy nip, then fix and clear in 
aluminum sulfate solution (1 oz. to the gal.), rinse, and 
again dry. This method is not unduly expensive and 
may be adequate, but it is almost impossible to remove 
entirely a residual acetate smell which is offensive to 
some critical customers. However, if conducted prop- 
erly, it gives a good and fairly permanent finish. 

A coating of cellulose acetate solution, rather thin and 
of good plasticity, may be applied to the sheeting with a 
knife having a slightly rounded front edge. The goods 
are then air dried by passing above a steam coil or 
through a loop dryer. This process gives a permanent, 
fairly satisfactory, but rather expensive fin- 
ish. It is difficult, however, to avoid a slight 
residual odor and a stiffening of the fabric. 

Cellulose nitrate in solution can be used 
instead of cellulose acetate, and is much 
more readily made plastic. This introduces 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























a slight, but real increase in fire hazard. ‘The method is 
also expensive; and the fabric possesses a slight residual 
odor. Immersion in and squeezing out a paraffin mul- 
sion is a cheap and effective and really odorless treat- 
ment, but not very permanent, as laundering soon removes 
the wax. 

This seemingly simple and innocent question calls 
attention to a problem that many producers would be 
glad to see solved. Perhaps the best solution at present, 
if the price will permit, is to apply first the acetate treat- 
ment and then follow up with the last rinse through the 
paraffin emulsion. 


oe 
Sizing Rayon Warps 


Technical Editor: 

Can you advise if one can get satisfactory results 
from 300-denier rayon warps not sized? These warps 
are to be woven into a fairly coarse damask fabric with 
cotton filling. Would unsized warps have a tendency to 
create more shiners when weaving, and if so, would these 
show when the cloth is piece dyed? (7440) 

We do not advise weaving any kind of cloth with rayon 
warp varn which is not sized. The finishing of either 
rayon or cotton goods is not improved by the use of 
size; and it would be of great advantage to the finisher 
if rayon warps could be woven without the use of size, 
but such warps will not weave well unless they are sized. 
It is possible to weave cotton or rayon fabrics of light 
sley and pick with unsized warps if the yarn is either 
two or three ply, but this cannot be done with single 
ply rayon or cotton. Much of the trouble during the 
finishing of rayon cloths is caused by incorrect sizing 
of the warps. Sizing rayon does not either produce or 
eliminate shiners. 


Sd 


Knitting Fabrics to Prevent 
Shrinkage 


Technical Editor: 

I should like to know approximately how much rib- 
knit fabrics made on twelve- and fourteen-cut circular 
machines, both latch and spring needle, for bathing suits 
and sweater coats, from 1/#8 and 1/23 
worsted, should be shrunk before being 
made into garments. Is it possible to knit 
them so tightly that they will not require 
any shrinkage? (7434) 
Rib fabrics of this type for bathing suits 
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and sweaters are put through a steaming or calendering 
process after leaving the knitting machine. This steam- 
ing process is to set the stitches, and to give the fabric a 
smoother finish than it has direct from knitting. At 
this time the cloth can be brought to the desired width 
for the specified size of garment for which it is intended, 
provided the machine size is correct. The use of steam 
tends to shrink the fabric somewhat and the amount of 
shrinkage can be quite accurately governed by the use 
of a spreader (set at the desired width), over which the 
cloth passes after steaming, as it is rolled up. The 
spreader can be varied up to approximately 2 to 23 in. 
for cloth from any one size of knitting machine in the 
range of diameters generally used for making fabrics 
of this type. 

In regard to knitting -these fabrics tightly enough to 
eliminate shrinkage, it can be said that a tighter fabric 
will naturally be narrower ; nevertheless, if the common 
practice of steaming or calendering is followed, a cer- 
tain amount of shrinkage will take place. 


e 
Web Tension on Cotton Cards 


Technical Editor: 

I am having considerable difficulty in reducing the 
amount of tension on the web in one of my cards. I 
have lowered the stroke of the comb as much as possible. 
What would be the effect on my sliver of changing the 
gear on the end of the calender-roll shaft? (7431) 


Changing the gear on the calender roll would change 
the draft constant of the card. There is no objection 
to doing this, but allowance must be made for this change 
in the draft constant. Running the calender roll slower 
will give slacker tension on the web, and running it 
faster will increase the tension. The sliver will 
heavier when the speed of the calender roll is decreased 
with a change of gear and will run lighter if the calender 
ll] The web should hang loosely in 


run 


ort . 1 wied a 
Olli 18 speeded up. 


he proper tension. 
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Stockings Are Streaky 
1 1] Fditor: 

We are enclosing two silk stockings. You will note 
the unevenness of dye in the heel and toe. The super- 
intendent advises that he used a 100/2 fugitive-tinted 
where this streakiness has occurred. A 
supposed to wash clearly when put into 
water, before dyeing. Will you give 1 

the cause or causes of this defect? 


Tech 


mercerized yarn 
tinted cotton 
s your opinion as 


(7404) 


An inspection of the two stockings which you sent 
shows the defect known as “tiger stripes.” The stripes 
show in streaks of light and dark dyeings running with 
he loops, sometimes one course and sometimes two or 


4 
L 


These tiger stripes are caused by 
Many reasons are 


three courses together. 
the yarn being poorly mercerized. 
assigned for this: Yarn from the end of a mercerized 
warp, yarn which was run through caustic soda not up to 
full strength, or yarn which was accidentally mixed while 
being coned. Defective yarn of this kind can never be 
dyed a solid, level shade, no matter how carefully and 
skillfully handled. The reason is easy to understand. 
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In mercerized cotton the affinity for dyestuffs is greatly 
increased, the degree of affinity being influenced by the 
degree of mercerization; it follows, therefore, if some 
well-mercerized yarn is mixed in with some passed 
through a weaker solution, or not mercerized at all, good 
results can not be obtained. Sometimes different kinds 
of cotton mixed together will cause this same trouble. 
The fact that the yarn had been tinted with a fugitive 
color had nothing to do with causing the dyeing to be 
streaky. Even if not totally fugitive, the tinting dyes 
would not show up in streaks in boiling off and dyeing. 

You did not state whether the dyeing was done in the 
boil-off bath or in a second bath after the boil off, in a 
glauber salt bath, or in an acid bath. Sometimes with 
defective yarn of this kind the trouble can be minimized 
to a great extent by dyeing in a clean bath, adding a 
penetrant of some kind and about 2% of turkey-red oil 
along with the dyestuffs, and boiling for about 30 min. 
before adding the usual amount of glauber salt. In this 
vay, while the tiger stripes may not disappear altogether, 
they will show so faintly as to be negligible. 


© 
Herringbone Fabric 


Shaded Horizontally 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of cloth and would be very 
much obliged if you would give me the plausible reasons 
for the white shading. (7454) 


We find that the shading is caused by an uneven 
number of picks in the cloth. We are returning the 
cloth to you with these places marked as follows: 

A, light shaded place, 263 picks per inch. 

B, heavy shaded place, 304 picks per inch. 

C, correct cloth, 243 to 25 picks per inch. 

The cause of this shading, we believe, is an uneven 
let-off. You apparently have too much weight on your 
warp beam. Similar trouble can be caused by loose 
take-up gears, too heavy construction of cloth for the 
tvpe of loom, poor regulating after a missed pick or 
pick-out, or uneven filling. 
however—tuneven let-off 
this particular instance. 


The first cause suggested, 
is probably the correct one in 


S 
Wool-Card Fancy Wraps with Stock 


Technical Editor: 

With reference to inquiry 7411 regarding the wool- 
card fancy wrapping with stock, in your Dec. 6 issue, 
| believe the most important cause of the trouble has 
been overlooked in your answer. 

Several years ago I experienced the same trouble 
and found that the pitch of wire was too high, being 
65°. I find 58° pitch to be most satisfactory. Years 
ago many carders used to lower the pitch of fancies by 
running them at high speed in the grinder frame and 
exerting pressure on the wire by the use of a blunt 
tool in the lathe post, and traversing across the surface. 
This was quite successful; but such practice, if used on 
present-day fancies, will ruin the clothing. 

Very truly yours, 
P. M. Crorts 
Carder, Oregon City Mfg. Co. 
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New Machinery & Processes 


Cotton Harvester 





eer of an im- 
proved type of cotton harvester 
has been made recently by the Cotton 
Harvester Corporation of America, 


541 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
machine, known as the MHanauer- 
Gamble-Berry cotton picker, has 


undergone severe tests, and is expected 
to be put on a production basis within 
a short time. At present, the machine 
is geared to pick about eight acres of 
cotton in ten hours, and is said to have 
picked as high as 90% of the opened 
cotton in going over a row the first 
time. 

It is stated that the machine will pick 
while the green leaves are on the plant, 
and not merely function as a gleaner 
after the plant is entirely denuded of 
leaves. In addition, the needle used has been designed to 
penetrate all parts of the plant thoroughly, without com- 
pressing it into a narrow space, and without injury to the 
remaining bolls, squares, blooms, or foliage, or without 
damage to the plants. This enables picking as often as 
required by subsequent opening of bolls, exactly as in 
hand picking. 

The picking mechanism consists of two vertical drums, 
which revolve inwardly as the machine moves forward. 
ach drum contains a large number of picking members 
or needles especially designed to engage the maximum 
of cotton. The drums may be raised or lowered, or 
moved toward or away from each other. The cotton is 
removed automatically from the needles and is conveyed 
by air to the sacks. The entire machine is operated with 
one control lever, and has standard gear shift, brake, 
and clutch pedal. Anyone who drives a truck can 
drive this machine, and it is impossible to put the 
picking mechanism into gear except at picking speed. 





Long-range slide comparator 
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Cotton picker in operation 


Two men operate the machine, one to drive, and one to 
replace the rapidly filled sacks of cotton. 


Slide Comparators for Colorimetric 
pl Control 


OLORIMETRIC control of pH value is facilitated 

by a slide comparator developed recently by W. A. 
Taylor & Co., Inc., 872 Linden Ave., Baltimnore, Md. 
The instrument is of unique design and is molded from 
Sakelite to give the maximum durability, accuracy, and 
convenience. 

The slide comparator consists of two principal parts, 
the slide and _ the 
base. The slide is a 
Bakelite case 10x2} 
x} in. It contains 
seventeen vertical 
holes and seventeen 
horizontal slots which 
through the 
centers of the holes. 
In these 
placed the nine color 
standards for any 
given indicator and 
eight ampoules of distilled water, the color standards 
alternating with the ampoules of distilled water. The 
ampoules are held in place by a lid which is screwed on 
the top of the slide. 

The base consists of two parts. The lower part con- 
tains a slot in which the slide may be moved back and 
forth, two holes containing vials of indicator solution, 
five holes containing test tubes, and a closed compart- 
ment for a plate. Vertical slots run 


pass 


holes are 


Slide comparator facilitates 


pH control 


ground-glass 
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View of cone motion for silk looms, showing method 
of keying handwheel to driving axle 


through the three central holes in the base holding the 
test tubes, these slots corresponding with any three of 
the slots in the slide. The ground glass is contained in 
a closed compartment directly behind the three slots in 
the base 

The part of the base 
for the vials and test tubes when the set is not in use. 
It is fastened to the lower part by means of spring 


upper serves also as a cover 


catches. 

In making determinations, after removing the top of 
the base, three of the test tubes are filled to the mark 
(5 cc.) with the sample to be tested and placed in the 
holes back of the slots in the base. To the central tube 
0.5 c.c. of the indicator solution is added by means of 
the pipette and nipple, and the contents are thoroughly 
mixed 

The slide containing the standards is now 
placed in position on the base and, holding the instrument 
toward a window or other source of daylight, the slide 
is moved back and forth in front of the test samples 
until a color match 1s obtained. The pH is then read off 
directly from the values on the front of the slide. 


CC rc rT 


Since all color standards are enclosed in the slide and 
comparisons are made by moving the slide back and 
forth on the base, not only are the inconvenience of 
handling single color standards and the chance of break- 
age eliminated, but the simplicity, accuracy, and speed 
of manipulation are greatly increased. 


All color standards and test tubes are 11.5 mm. outside 
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diameter. This small equipment makes the set more 
compact. Of greater practical importance, however, is 


the fact that the thinness of the layer enables one to 
obtain accurate results on much more highly colored and 
turbid materials, without dilution, than is possible with 
larger tubes. Color standards are supplied in closed 
Bakelite cases. Each set contains nine color standards 
and eight ampoules of distilled water. 

To meet the need of those workers who require a 
portable set covering a wide pH range, a long-range slide 
comparator has been made available. This set is made 
in five models to cover the range of any three, four, five, 
six, or seven indicators between the limits of pH 0.2 
and pH 13.6. 

Each long-range set contains one complete slide-com- 
parator ; two to six extra color-standard slides; vials of 
the corresponding indicator solution, with pipettes and 
nipples ; an extra supply of 5-c.c. test tubes; and a dilu- 
tion tube. All models are contained in a portable case 
103x8ix43 in. This case will hold one complete slide 
comparator and six extra color-standard slides, with the 
seven corresponding indicator solutions. Therefore, if 
a set covering a range less than that of seven indicators 
is purchased, the range of the set can be increased simply 
by procuring extra color standard slides and the cor- 
responding indicator solutions. 


Cone Motion for Silk Looms 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a new cone motion for silk 
looms has been made recently by the Stafford Com- 
pany, Readville, Mass. An important feature of the device 
is a harness-leveling adjustment so arranged as to be in 
easy reach of the operator. Resetting of harnesses is 
accomplished by means of a large and accessible hand- 
wheel at the front of the loom, so that little strength is 
needed to reset a large number of harnesses to their 
normal position. 

The accompanying illustration shows the locking mo- 
tion at the hub of the handwheel. This is a heavy spring 
latch which keys the handwheel to the driving axle. The 
cone can be instantly released from the front of the 
looms by simply lifting this latch. The latch is of heavy 
construction and is designed so that it will not wear 
loose. 

Another new feature is the staggering of the upper 
and lower grooves to permit the use of grooves wide 
enough to accommodate heavy harness chains, which give 
much longer wear than the leather straps previously used. 
The cone motion can be driven either from the crank 
or bottom shaft. 


Sizing Machine for Acetate Warps 


NIZING of acetate yarn at high speeds is made pos- 
J sible with a five-cylinder warp sizer introduced 
recently by Charles B. Johnson, 10 Ramapo Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. This machine has approximately 100% 
more drying surface than the standard Johnson three- 
cylinder sizer, thereby permitting use of cylinder tem- 
peratures low enough to preclude the possibility of 
harming acetate yarns, and at the same time making it 
unnecessary to cut down production. Another advan- 
tage cited is that the warp is rendered softer and more 
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ible than when proc- rs 
sed on the three-cylin- Re 
machine. While the 
er is particularly rec- 
mended for acetate 
rns, it 1s suitable for 
ing all types of syn- 
tic yarns, 
With the exception of 
e two extra drying cyl- 
nders and necessary 
framework, the construc- 
tion of this machine is 
exactly the same as the 
regular three-cylinder 
Johnson warp sizer. The 
machine can be supplied 
with the standard balanc- 
ing-type of quetsch or with the newer, high-pressure 
quetsch. Temperature controls are also optional. Stand- 
ard types of Johnson three-cylinder sizers can be con- 
verted into the five-cylinder design by installation of the 
additional cylinders and framework. 


Combination Stacker 


DDITION of a combination gas-engine-driven and 
4 X hand-power stacker to its line of lifting equipment is 
announced by Lewis-Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. This 
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Combination gas engine drive and hand-power 
stacker 
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Five-cylinder machine for sizing acetate yarns at high speed 


machine is oper- 
ated by a compact 
24- to 3-hp., air- 
cooled, four-cycle 
engine and is de- 
signed to lift a 
1,000-Ib. load at 
the rate of 40 ft. 
per min. lower- 
ing of the load is 
taken care of by 
means of a decel- 
erator control pro- 
vided to prevent 
undue speed. The 
stacker is of spe- 
cial value in fur- 
nishing suitable 
means of tiering 
and storing mate- 
rial so that floor 
space is saved. 





Drying blueprints of moderate 


SUSE 


Dryer for Blueprints 


OR drying blueprints, negatives, and blue-line and 

brown-line prints up to 24 in. wide, the C. F. Pease 
Co., 813 North Franklin St., Chicago, has introduced 
the Junior sheet dryer. When a_chromium-plated 
cylinder is used, the dryer is also particularly adapted 
for drying photo prints. 

The Junior sheet dryer closely resembles the larger 
sizes of Pease dryers both in design and construction. 
It is said to be simple to operate, economical to maintain, 
and—with proper heat regulation—to enable thoroughly 
dried prints, smooth and free from wrinkles, a few mo- 
ments after they are printed and washed. 

Prints are fed into the dryer over a brass scraper rod 
and up an inclined feed table which drains the water away 
from the drying drum and thus prevents steam pockets 
and creased prints. All surplus water is collected in an 
adjustable drip pan with drain plug located directly be- 
neath the feed table. This pan can be raised or lowered 
as required for handling either long or short prints. 
After drying, prints are automatically returned to an 
adjustable tray at the front of the machine. When 
especially long prints are being run, the tray can be 
pushed back out of the way. The revolving copper dry- 
ing drum can be furnished with either gas or electric 
heating elements, and may be chromium plated. 
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Further Cotton Rise Waits Trade Recovery 


Too Early Yet to Expect Permanent Gains 
in Yarns and Goods, Says Dr. Haney 


Summary: The “normal price” of cotton at New 


York may be figured at between 13c. and 14ec. 


It 


will take general business recovery and stabilization 


of commodity prices to restore a normal demand, 
however, and until such a demand develops, a market 


price of 10c. seems high enough. 


No indication of 


improvement in yarn and gray goods markets are evi- 


dent in the statistics. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 


versity, Business Research Bureau, 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
to a time two or three months ahead. 
data and does not reflect temporary 


HE recent rise in raw cotton prices 
seems to have been largely the 
result of a temporary revulsion in 
sentiment from extreme bearishness. 
(he cotton market, though speculative 
nterest has been low, had clearly be- 
ome oversold. Contracts had become 
carce. Then a little rally in the Egyp- 
ian market and some Japanese buying 
timulated an advance, aided by a little 
improvement in business sentiment and 
n the stock market. We should remem- 
ber that the existing supply is so large 
that even with a normal demand, there 
ould probably be a price level of not 
uch over 13c.—certainly less than 14c. 
Hut the demand for cotton is not normal. 
t is much below normal. And the sub- 
mal demand, with a declining gen- 
ral price level and general business 
epression, is ample reason why we 
lust expect the price at present to be 
nsiderably below 13c. 
lhe first stage in any sustained im- 
vvement in the cotton market must 
pend chiefly upon improvement in de- 
ind, which is likely to come when 
‘neral business recovery sets in and 


which 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week 


regularly appears on this page, 


‘The 
mostly forecasts and generally apply 
The Analyst is based on statistical 


trade sentiment. 


the general level of raw material prices 
firms up. When these developments 
occur, as they may some time before 
mid-year, we will see cotton, and a good 
many other raw materials, snapping 
back to a level which would measure 
the balance between supply and a normal 
demand. Indeed, they may temporarily 
snap back somewhat further on account 
of accumulated shortages among con- 
sumers due to postponed buying. But 
even so, the cotton supply is so abnor- 
mally large that the price must remain 
relatively low in comparison with the 
past. This part of a situation in 
which a permanently lower level of com- 
modity prices is to be expected. 


is 


3ULL POINTS 


1. The ginnings as of Jan. 16 were 
smaller than anticipated and the into- 
sight movement continues low. 

2. A good-size reduction in acreage 
seems probable. 

3. The world visible supply increased 
relatively little in December. 

4, Japanese buying has picked up a 
little, and silver is firmer. 
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5. Some increase in spot sales at 
Liverpool and United States ports, re- 
ported recently. 

6. Stocks at some European centers 
are reported as low. 

7. Stocks of gray cloth are limited 
and some buyers’ inventories are low. 

8. Orders for fine goods have shown 
some increase, with buying of rayon- 
tilled crepes stimulated by low prices. 

9. The ratio of United States mill 
consumption to stocks of raw cotton has 
hit bottom and turned up slightly. 


10. Hopes of improved conditions in 
India. 
11. Greater stability in cotton prices. 


BEAR POINTS 


1. Exports continue to fall back and 
are at least 400,000 bales below a 
year ago. 

2. The quantity in public storage in 
this country is very large and a large 
proportion of the visible supply. 

3. Foreign demand is slow; lock-out 
of weavers in Lancashire; European 
conditions generally depressed, with cot- 
ton textile demand below production. 

4. The American market is a little 
above parity with Liverpool. 

5. Southern spot sales very dull, with 
unsold stocks accumulating. 

6. Yarn markets very dull, especially 
knitting yarns, and price concessions 
are reported. 

7. Tire fabrics very slow and auto- 
mobile production backward. 

8. Dry goods markets quiet. 

9. Increasing danger that some manu- 
facturers will be tempted to speed up 
production; sharp competition threat- 
ened. 

10. Recent declines in yarn and gray 
goods prices. 

11. Southern cotton merchants re- 
ported to be preparing to make delivery 
on contracts, spinners’ demand not being 
sufficient to allow them to sell holdings 
and buy in hedges; large certificated 
stocks at ports. 

In general, there is reason to believe 
that cotton prices have seen bottom, but 
no important change in demand and 
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Exquisite Soup! / is no longer expensive 


Draping quality. 
so vital to the long, flared silhouette, 
is now perfectly achieved by Chacelon 
yarn in beautiful, popular-priced fab- 
rics. Every retailer knows what this 
means in the style-wise price market. 
It means volume business . . . even 
without the other superior qualities 
which these yarns give to fabrics. 


a 


Examine crepes, sheers, satins and 
other fabrics of Chacelon. Soft and 
lustrous, they invariably drop into 
natural, graceful folds. They have a 
silky, crunchy richness of hand un- 
rivalled even by most of the more 


expensive fabrics. 


Chacelon, made by an improved 





TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 





acetate process, is a uniform, smooth- 
running, sturdy yarn. [t is unrivalled 
for beauty and washability. Fabrics 
of Chacelon resist dampness and per- 


spiration. 


If you're going after volume busi- 
ness, you need Chacelon. Write our 


New York office for information. 


Our technical staff can help you. 


# CHACELON , 
Fe YARN 
(Acetate) 


YARN controls to a large extent the 


price and style of any fabric. The 
1931 market demands correct style 
but moderate price. A group of 
Tubize Chatillon yarns is made 
precisely for this fashionwise, 
economy-seeking market. 

The Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
makes yarns by the viscose, acetate 
and nitro-cellulose processes — a 
yarn forevery conceivable purpose. 


* TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES AT HOPEWELL, VA.— ROME, GA. 
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supply conditions is apparent and some 
relapse in the textile situation is possible. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The domestic position at the end of 
1930 is illustrated by the following table: 


December, December, 
1930 1929 
(1000 Bales) (1000 Bales) 
Available supply (crop and 


CTI OTGE 6 cin cscacaccess 18,773 16,857 
fo. ee See eee ere 19 140 
DS 5 acco dace's Sie ahs aes 18,792 16,997 
Consumption (season)...... 2,012 2,743 
Exports (season)........... 3,946 4,162 
POs vsaabruaees ees « 5,958 6,905 
Balance on hand........... 12,833 10,092 
World visible (American)... . 7,841 5,960 


Average price season todate 10. 92c. 18. 15e. 

The total world supply of American 
cotton at the beginning of the season 
was approximately 20.7 million bales, 
which has been exceeded only in 1926. 
(he quantity in public storage at the 
beginning of the season has only been 
exceeded in 1921, and this is significant 
as meaning greater supply pressure mar- 
ketwise. The world carryover, too, at 
6.4 million bales has been exceeded only 
in 1921 and 1927; and there will prob- 
ably be a large increase in the world 
carryover and in the domestic supply 
available for next season, which is also 
a factor tending to increase supply pres- 
sure, 

Making all allowance, it may be fig- 
ured that the “deflated” price for the 
season would average about 174c. (This 
allows for the effect of a lower general 
price level.) Now, if we restore the 
deflated price to the actual price for 
cotton by multiplying it by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index (assuming 
that index will average about 78 or 80 
during the current season), we get an 
estimated actual price for the season of 
somewhere between 13 and 14c. 

But the average price so far has been 
about lle. We, therefore, conclude that 
the average price for the six months 
ending July 31 would have to be at least 
5c. to bring the season average up to 
the estimated figure. This reasoning 
seems to justify a statistical probability 
‘f 15c. cotton toward the end of the 
eason. 

The foregoing, however, is all based 
m the assumption of a NORMAL DEMAND. 
here are offsets in the following facts: 
he demand is depressed both here and 
ibroad; substitution of foreign growths 
ior American cottons is a factor; in 
periods of sharp and prolonged business 
ecession, with commodity prices declin- 
ng, the price of cotton is likely to be 
induly depressed (this was true in 
!920-21 when the average price for the 
eason was about 4c. lower than due.) ; 
hen there is the policy of the Federal 
arm Bodtd to reckon with. 

An examination of our general cotton 
arometer, moreover, while it suggests 
hat domestic mill consumption may be 
pproaching bottom levels, appears to 

fford little hope for sustained strength. 


Index Numbers 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily 

Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manu- 

facturers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly 

Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Sea- 
sonal Variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


The supply available for the season is 
steadily rising and is already about as 
high as at the end of 1926. But con- 
sumption is off more than usual for the 
season and is not only far below the end 
of 1926 figure, but nearly as low as at 
any time since 1924. Also the average 
replacement margin of cotton manufac- 
turers is very low and much under that 
found at the end of 1926. 

Comparisons with 1926 give the fol- 
lowing results. Since December in that 
year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index has declined 20% and raw mate- 
rials are off 23.4%. Cotton has de- 
clined 21%. Thus the December aver- 
age of 10.0lc. (spot cotton at New 
York), as compared with 1926 was 
about in line with the general price 
level, and was not down so much as the 
average for raw materials. Considering 
the low level of domestic mill consump- 
tion and exports and the low prices of 
goods and manufacturers’ margins, it 
seems that if anything, the average price 
of raw cotton in December at 10.0l1c. 
was high in comparison with the aver- 
age price in December, 1926 (12.68c.). 


THE YARN MARKET 


Yarns continue to decline. The De- 
cember average was 56.8% (1921-25 - 
100) which compares with 59% in 
November. Further declines have oc- 
curred in January. The price is about 
where it was in June, 1921. 

Cotton yarns did not decline as much 
as raw cotton in December, so that the 
replacement margin gained a little, but 
it has probably fallen off again in Janu- 
ary. Taking the same period as a base 
(that is, the average for 1921-25) the 
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price of raw cotton in December was 
42.3 and gray goods 57.4. Thus yarns 
at 56.8 are high compared with raw 
cotton and low compared with cloth. 

Orders for gray yardage in December 
made about the usual seasonal gain, but 
in the last five months have been the 
lowest on record. The curve has every 
appearance of having hit bottom and 
turned sidewise in such a way as to 
suggest the approach of an irregular 
recovery. ‘Taken alone this would sug- 
gest stable yarn prices. Unfortunately, 
however, spindle activity not only con- 
tinues out of line with weavers’ require- 
ments (and the demand from knitters 
appears to be low), but increased from 
August on, thus leading to renewed 
over-production. Until cloth orders 
pick up, and/or spindle activity declines, 
there seems to be no reason to expect 
strength in the yarn market. 


THe Gray Goons MARKET 

Gray goods prices averaged 57.4% 
(1921-25 = 100) in December, against 
61% in November. This compares with 
70% at the low point in 1921. Gray 
goods prices fell more than raw cotton, 
so that the manufacturers’ replacement 
margin figure on that basis decreased. 

The recent weakness in cloth markets 
follows a decline in wholesale dry goods 
sales and in our cotton cloth barometer. 
The production of cloth appears to have 
been in excess of buying and the barom- 
eter has yet given no signs of a rise. 

As to standard cotton cloth, the most 
significant point in the December fig- 
ures was a sharp setback in unfilled 
orders which was distinctly more than 
usual for the season. This usually fore- 
casts reduced prices and margins for 
cloth manufacturers. The stocks figure, 
however, was more favorable as the 
small increase was probably not as much 
as seasonal. Still the preceding decline 
in stocks has apparently been checked 
and a real need of continued curtail- 
ment in cloth production is suggested 
if the industry is to avoid a period of 
drastic elimination of the weaker m#ls. 
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STOCKING without 


! . 
a seam....an accessory In keep- 


ing with the most studied 


smartness. 


Flattering, fitted ankle ‘ 


smooth toot and ( sussetoe 


«gill shaped in the 


lnittins, achieved 


The ‘‘Gussetoe’’... the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
with no seam or ridge. 


6s7T7 99 


without a seam... on the new Model “IK” machine. 


These lovely stockings are chic’s Own accent! 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
SCOT! &€ WILLIAMS 
INCORPORATED 


No seam to twist 
or mar the sheer. 


300 Broadway, 


New York, N.Y. 
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Cotton Rise Meets Hedge Selling 


Freer Spot Offerings Absorbed by 
Merchants on Tenderable Basis 


TT*HERE have been moderate reac- 
tions in the cotton market during 
the week but the undertone has remained 
venerally steady. It looked as if the 
advance of the previous week had 
brought out rather freer spot offerings, 
and there was some increase in hedge 
lling while the demand from the trade 
seemed to be tapering off somewhat, 
with the market showing indications of 
in easier technical position. May con- 
tracts which had sold up to 10.73 fol- 
lowing the final liquidation of January 
contracts in the market here on Jan. 23, 
or 97 points above the low level touched 
during the middle of December, eased 
off to nearly the 104c.-level, but there 
was further trade buying on scale-down 
orders and more aggressive selling was 
restricted by reports of somewhat in- 
creasing domestic mill activity in the 
South and prospects for increased mill 
operation in Japan next spring. More- 
over, some ot the advices reaching here 
from the South suggested rather a 
greater curtailment of acreage than pre- 
viously discussed, and while the South 
was offering cotton a little more freely 
there seemed a sufficient demand for 
late months at a premium to absorb the 
hedge selling which resulted from mer- 
chants’ purchases. 

The report of the Census Bureau on 
ginnings prior to Jan. 16 was slightly 
helow expectations but without any par- 
ticular effect on the market. The gin- 
nings amounted to 13,592,104 running 
hales counting round as half, an addition 
of only 333,887 bales to the ginnings 
reported prior to Dec. 13. The Govern- 
inent’s Dee. 1 crop estimate of 14,243,- 
000 bales of 500 Ib. gross, would point 
to a total crop in running bales of about 

1,043,000 on the basis of four year 
average weights, and in view of the 
light ginnings between Dec. 13 and Jan. 
16 it seemed the most general opinion 
hat the final figures would run some- 
vhat below 14,000,000 bales. The pre- 
liminary report of the Census Bureau 
on total ginnings for the season will be 
iblished about March 20, but the mar- 
is now much less interested in old 
\p statistics than in prospective trade 
iditions and sentiment as to coming 
'p possibilities as it may be developed 

spring. 

\ccording to cable advices 
e from Osaka by the New York 
‘otton Exchange Service, Japanese 
nners have decided to increase their 
duction in April, but no figures were 
en as to the probable percentage. 

Ss may possibly be a reflection of 

reased orders received by Japan ow- 

to the labor troubles in Lancashire, 

' houses with Japanese connections 

e reported buyers here during the 


‘ 
f 


received 


previous week. Press advices reaching 
here from both Charlotte and Spartan- 
burg indicate some increase of activity 
in the Carolina mills, and most cotton 
men believe that the prospects are for 
a fairly good business in cotton goods 
this spring. The importance of trade 
developments during the next few 
months is less with reference to their 
bearing upon end-season consumption 
and the possible carry-over of American 
cotton at the end of the season, than 
upon ideas of next require 
ments. 


season’s 


IN SouTH 


26 — While 


BETTER INQUIRY 
Mempeuis, TENN., Jan. 
actual sales of cotton in this market 
show no improvement, inquiry during 
the week was rather brisk. Contrary to 
the rule, rather than the exception, 
during the last several months, inquiries 
were regarded as reflecting intentions 
to buy. Inquiry is rather broad as to 
descriptions, except that lengths be- 
tween 11/16 and 13/16 in. appear to 
be wanted only in limited quantities. 
Actual sales during the week were con- 
fined pretty closely to ~ to 11/32 in. 
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mostly in grades below’ middling. 
_ There is remarkably little selling 
pressure, the recent epidemic of bank 
failures seemingly having affected the 
situation not at all, probably for the 
reason that cotton pledged as collateral 
would not, at present price levels, 
satisfy obligations. Many of the closed 
banks have reopened, mostly on the 
agreement of depositors to “freeze’’ their 
deposits, or a large part, over periods 
varying from one to three years. ‘The 
credit situation as to the new crop in 
this territory has been cleared, in a 
measure at least, by, group loans to be 
obtained from the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at New Orleans and by 
drouth relief measures. Groups operat- 
ing with intermediate bank credits will 
require borrowers to reduce acreage 
35%. Drouth relief loans will not pro- 
vide anything for human sustenance and 
since a prior lien on the crop is required, 
many are wondering how the farmer 
will manage for food and clothing. The 
better opinion is that it will tend to 
more diversified farming. 

The week in this section was favor- 
able for farm work but little was done. 
Sales of farming implements, mules, seed 
and fertilizers, which items usually 
furnish the first indications of the 
farmer’s intention to plant, have been 
small—it may be however that these are 
waiting on credits mentioned in the 
foregoing, and which will be ample, 
becoming available 


Poor Month in Cotton Yarns 


Little Improvement 


Over December V olume 


HOSE who predicted there would 
be noticeable change for the better 
in cotton yarns after the first of the year 
were wrong. The month of January 
has seen slight improvement in billings 
or sales over December and will total 
greatly under January a year ago, 
although it will be recalled that January, 
1930, was an exceptionally good month. 
Yet progress from the spinners’ stand- 
point has been seen in the last four 
weeks. Prices have been steady and 
show more firmness at the close than 
at the beginning. Sales have tended to 
expand as the month went on, the first 
part of this week being active as any 
time. Billings on old contracts are 
showing signs of betterment. 


KNITTING DEMAND BETTER 


Within the last week improved de- 
mand from knitters has come to light 
and there are indications that larger 
buying for lightweight needs is at hand. 
Larger sales of 22s cones have been 
closed in the carded yarn section and 
one combed spinner says that in two 
counts of single, largely used in making 
lightweight underwear, they are com- 
pletely out of stock and manufacturers 
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are compelled to wait for shipments. 

There is more discussion in the mar- 
ket than at any time concerning the pos- 
sible effects of curtailment as result of 
elimination of night work by many spin- 
ners, coming at just the time when 
specifications for spring yarns will come 
in from many concerns at the same time. 
Will this mean that stocks will not only 
be cleaned up, but that several popular 
spinnings will not be deliverable in the 
time wanted ? 

One representative weaving spinner 
of average grade yarn reports that his 
costs at this time are in the neighbor- 
hood of 224 to 23c. for 20s-2 warps, 
which are selling now at 20c. to 204c. 
There are also spinners who are taking 
small, immediate delivery orders at 
these prices, not to make a profit which 
they know is impossible, but solely to 
keep as many of their help employed 
over the winter months as possible. 

Interest in combed yarns showed 
signs of awakening this week, according 
to spinners in the Gaston County area, 
who reported more activity in a range 
ot numbers between 30s and _ 50s. 
Numerous small inquiries were received 
principally for knitting counts and one 
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important spinner was said to have sold 
more yarn this month than in the two 
preceding. Carded yarns were moving 
lowly in southern market centers and 
prices were barely holding former level. 


Cotton Wastes 
Continue Quiet 


OTTON wastes continue to move 
on a restricted scale. The bulk of 
the small business being done is centered 
on spinnable materials and card strips. 
(Threads and the stuffing materials are 
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inactive. Prices are largely nominal 
and quotably unchanged from a week 
ago. 

The decision of the American Cotton 
Waste Exchange to institute a general 
traffic service for the benefit of members 
has been favorably received by dealers. 
Heretofore the traffic department of the 
exchange has confined its activities to 
matters of general importance except 
when the case of an individual member 
involved a question of trade principle. 
Under the new plan a member may 
obtain traffic service through the ex- 
change much more economically and 
efficiently than was formerly possible. 


Cotton Goods Come to Senses 


After a Short Spree 


They Are “Good” Again 


HE cotton goods market needs a set 

of good shock absorbers. It begins 
to go places and then hits a small rough 
spot in the road and immediately several 
decide that they will jump off and walk. 
Then after the roadway becomes 
smoother they run along and _ finally 
jump aboard again. The whole proces- 
sion is making progress, but this is not 
so fast as would be seen if there would 
not be so many interruptions. 

There have been several set-backs in 
prices and volume of sales since the 
middle of December and at times many 
intelligent sellers have become discour- 
iged but the market seems to be funda- 
mentally in a good position and makes 
fair to good progress in spite of all that 
certain sellers do to impede the ex- 
pedition. 

The decline in prices was arrested late 
last week and at present the market is 
headed upward again. Prices snapped 
back an 4 or 4c. from last week’s low 
points and many sellers are not forcing 
business even at these, looking for still 
further advances. An example of what 
happened when prices were being slashed 
last week is seen in 80-squares. 

A number of selling houses for no 


particular reason at all sold 80-squares 
to second hands at the low prices and 
within a few days were reported to be 
trying to buy them back, seeing that 
the set-back was only temporary. It has 
been estimated that 30,000,000 yd., of 
print cloths were sold last week and 
several large sellers say it was the most 
active week they have had for months. 

There have been exceedingly large 
sales of broadcloth which have been 
taken for all deliveries running through 
April. For 100x60s 7Zc. was asked at 
the middle of the week. Largest orders 
for this construction were put through at 
73c. Several million yards of broad- 
cloths were moved within a period of 
a few days late last week and interest 
continued early this week. 

Satisfactory business in fine and fancy 
goods has been booked, several houses 
reporting this business in January was 
larger than sales for both November 
and December. Buyers are loosening 
their purse strings and are willing to 
cover further ahead. Sales of colored 
goods have been more active and stocks 
of goods that have been inactive for 
months are moving. Narrow sheetings 
have been more active. 


Raw Material Situation Changes 
Medium Wools, Wastes and 


Noils More Prominent 


BUSINESS in wool for January has 
been more active at prices generally 
oft for the period, and yet it is believed 
'y some of the large wool houses that 
ianufacturers can make money and that 

is not to their advantage to have any 
turther decline which would simply dis- 
urb the New York goods market with- 
ut advantage to anyone concerned. The 
lump in London has now been prac- 
ically discounted, and if the exchange 


situation had not figured so prominently 
London sales would have opened firm. 
One of the large houses on Summer 
Street sold about 2,000,000 Ib. last week, 
original bag fine wool bringing 63 to 
65c., three-eighths blood 53 to 55c., and 
quarter blood 48 to 50c. 

During the week 3,600 bales of Aus- 
tralian merinos arrived in Boston and 
other shipments are expected in the near 
future. The relatively low prices on 
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Australian merinos have for weeks, it 
is said, led to a restricted mill demand 
for strictly combing domestic wools of 
similar grades. Said a well-known mer- 
chant, “Demand for staple domestic 
wools is likely to be further restricted 
by low prices in Australian. Fine wool 
demand in the Boston market for months 
has been running to the short or French 
combing types and there has also been 
a continuous mill purchasing of domes 
tic fine and fine medium. wools in origi 
nal bags.” 

Larger interest shown by mill buyers 
in medium combing wools, scoured and 
pulled wools is encouraging to the wool 
trade and may indicate for the near 
future less exclusive demand on the part 
of worsted manufacturers for fine wools, 
with a larger use of the cheaper medium 
wools which have been relatively neg- 
lected for months. The call for woolen 
sorts coincides with a prevailing belief 
that the woolen branch of manufacturing 
sees a drift toward woolens. 


EXCHANGE DEpPRESSES AUSTRALIANS 


Unexpectedly low prices made at the 
opening sales of the first series of Lon- 
don wool auctions were due less to 
change in intrinsic values than to ex- 
treme fluctuations of exchange. A rapid 
advance in the London pound sterling 
making possible the purchase of a larger 
amount of wool for the same money re- 
sulted automatically in lower prices on 
the wool bought. The rapid advance 
in exchange threw a monkey wrench in 
the demand and supply situation. 

Whatever be the cause of the slump 
it is clear that American operators, if 
they are so minded, can avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered. 


WuriteE Knit Fiurry ENpDED 


Prices on old woolen rags show some 
inclination to stiffen but actual business 
continues small. A _ well-known rag 
dealer, asked why he did not do a little 
speculative buying in low-priced stand- 
ard rags such as white hoods and fine 
light merinos, admitted that any further 
decline of magnitude was practically 
impossible, but said that for his part 
he would prefer to await a change for 
the better in consuming demand. Some 
of the colored stocks are offered very 
cheap, but storage charges and interest 
and general lack of capital prevent any 
investment purchases of these materials. 

Recently mill interest in white knits 
expanded rapidly leading to an advance 
in prices, 25 to 26c. to consumers in a 
few cases. This business had died down 
again and prices are easier although 
some dealers are willing to pay 23c. for 
good domestic knit on current market. 
Any day now some other line of stocks 
may be lifted into the lime-light. Light 
hoods are still low priced and same is 
true of fine light merinos. 


Low Norris Seti BETTER 


Better action is seen in the noil mar- 
ket and the finer qualities are moving 
more rapidly into consumption. Manu- 
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acturers of women’s wear fabrics are 
ushing orders along for Easter con- 
sumption, and this has augmented busi- 
ess in noils, and brought about a 
slightly higher level of prices. In addi- 
tion to larger business in merinos there 
has been an expansion of interest and 
some good sales made in low quarter 
blood noils grading 40-44s up to 46c., 
this low noil selling almost up to the 
price named for the straight 50s quality 
vhich is not in demand at the moment. 
Business in mohair noils continues slow. 


QUARTER-BLoop THREADS MOVING 


The feature of the wool waste market 
at this time is a more active demand 
for quarter-blood threads. Prices have 
been advanced recently. One or two 
large mills are said to be in the market 
for any quantity of this waste at 35c., 
but dealers are now insisting upon better 
prices. Other waste prices are un- 
changed from a week ago and movement 
into consumption is quite sub-normal. 
It looks, nevertheless, as though price 
leflation had now ended. 


Plain Fabrics For 
Men Selling Well 


HOSE who said, late last year, that 

there was not going to be any 
business in men’s wear duplicates this 
season were wrong. The month otf 
January has been marked, since imme- 
diately after the first of the year, by 
activity in men’s wear lines for prompt 
shipment. 

Plain goods are wanted and, in fact, 
are the only variety that buyers can 
specify if they want the goods right 
away. Many houses expected this to 
be a fancy season and they are disap- 
pointed at the small volume, but houses 
which have confined their stocks to 
plain goods are able to sell about all 
they can get their hands on. 

Plain greens, tans, and light grays 
ire easily moveable at present, trading 
heing good for merchandise of this 
character although not up to the volume 
of orders that were placed right after 
the first of the year. Goods are wanted 
right away and houses that cannot 
accommodate buyers in this respect are 
unfortunate; they lose the business. 


DuPpLICATE Prices HoLpiInG 


Prices are no different and_ fairly 
teady which is remarkable in view of 
the handicap the market has experi- 
ced since the wool sales opened in 
london. Sellers say there is little price 
‘utting throughout the market and thev 
ook for no substantial change in this 
respect until after the next season’s 
xoods are opened which will be in 
March: then it is admitted there will 
e a change. 

Dress goods continue to move well, 
easonal demand for the spring trade 
eing the major influence in this section. 
Manufacturers are continuing the policy 
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of refusing to make stocks of any de-taking losses on goods that are not 
scription and in many instances aresaleable and even though rush orders 


losing business on this account. 


Yetfor prompt shipment cannot all be filled 


there is little likelihood that this willin time they prefer to let some of this 


cause them to change their policy. 


go rather than make up fabrics that they 


They have had much experience inmight have on their hands. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Lower 


Knitting Counts Touch 


New Low Level 


HERE has been a fairly general 

renovating of prices in the sales 
worsted yarn market. Both French and 
English spun numbers for weavers and 
knitters have been lowered by most 
spinners. This has had no material ef- 
fect upon the volume of business, irad- 
ing this week being little different from 
last; if any change it is less active. 

English knitting counts have been 
reduced for the third time within recent 
weeks and early this week leading spin- 
ners were quoting from 874c. up to 
925c. for 2-20s, 50s. It brings these 
yarns down to a lower price basis than 
seen since the war. Instead of stimu- 
lating buyer interest the effect has been 
in the opposite direction. 

It is the time of the year when knit- 
ters should be covering their spring 
goods actively with yarns. This has 
been done by several large knitters but 
buying is not general as it should be 
for the time of the year. 

BATHING-SUIT DEMAND LATE 

Bathing-suit yarns should be active 
but they have only been bought in quan- 
tities by only a few large concerns who 
were able to obtain price concessions of 


substantial proportions. They have 
taken good-sized amounts of single 
counts in 58s and 64s quality. This 


season knitters are asking for a. blend 
of these two wool grades in yarns that 
last year were made exclusively of 64s, 
price being the reason. 

Demand for English spun knitting 
numbers, single and ply, has been dis- 
appointingly quiet. Spinners felt price 
alone would be reason for expansion in 
sales but knitters are going to wait to 
see if there are further price reductions. 
Continual price cuts have undermined 
their confidence. 


YARNS ON REPLACEMENT BaAsIs. 


Sales yarns are being priced on cur- 
rent wool costs which means that spin- 
ners will take a loss on a considerable 
portion of their sales. If they are in 
the unusual position of being able to 
buy tops at present for these orders 
they can break even; otherwise a loss 
is fairly certain. 

There has been a good interest in 
dress goods counts, a number of these 
manufacturers in the Philadelphia sec- 
tion operating day and night at present. 
They are buying on a keen price level 
but the volume is the largest for a num- 
ber of years. If it should continue it 
would extend help to weaving counts 
where it is needed. Fair interest from 
men’s wear is noted in mixtures, wanted 
in 2-30s and 2-32s, 64s. 


Welcome Silk Recession 


Importers Say 10-l5c. Drop 


Helps Toward Stability 


HE rather hectic rise in raw silk 

prices which marked the opening 
weeks of the year, has brought its logi- 
cal recession, and prices took a slide of 
10 to 15c. this week. The decline was 
welcomed by importers, as_ tending 
toward stability. They look for a fur- 
ther slight recession, and then a leveling 
which probably will continue through 
most of February. Decrease in buying 
by broadsilk mills was the chief in- 
fluence in halting silk’s climb; the rise 
was too sudden to be assimilated by 
weavers, and had the natural result of 
scaring away business. That mills are 
still in need of raw material was indi- 
cated by the prompt pickup in sales 
which followed the decline in silk prices. 
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Mills have little or no silk for Feb- 
ruary and March requirements, and im- 
porters look for a steady increase in 
buying once weavers regain confidence. 
The silk recession must be regarded 
as favorable rather than unfavorable. 
Fundamentally, market tone is sound, 
and both importers and manufacturers 
anticipate a good spring. 


AVAILABLE SILK INCREASES 


Available silk in New York increased 
somewhat, due to the brief lull in buy- 
ing, but even now certain of the 20/22s 
are hard to get. Stocks in Yokohama 
are light and they will probably get 
lighter next month; March, of course, 
promises a cessation in production as 
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the Japanese Government plans to close 
all filatures for the month, thus paving 
the way for sale of warehoused surplus. 

New York demand is chiefly from 
broadsilk houses. Hosiery mills are 
still producing cautiously and have little 
need for additional raw material. Im- 
porters have stopped guessing as to 
when these knitters will begin buying, 
but they point out that resumption of 
demand by the hosiery trade will have 
a strengthening effect on the market. 

The attitude of importers on the silk 
recession may be gleaned from remarks 
made by one important factor this week, 
who stated that the jump in prices had 
seriously curtailed his sales of Japans. 
[hen prices receded and buying of 
|apans increased proportionately. Yoko- 
hama still holds firm, despite the reces- 
sion in New York, and exporters show 
strong resistance; the lack of stock there 
vives them confidence. Latest advices 
received in New York regarding ware- 
housed surplus were that Japan would 
not begin placing these stocks in sale 
before the end of March. 


Demand Slackens 
For Silk Yarns 


‘iLK yarn demand has slackened this 

week, but mill men regard the lull as 
only temporary. Throwsters, who have 
been enjoying a fair call for the past 
three weeks, note a decline in new 
business; deliveries on previous orders 
continue active, however, and the market 
as a whole is confident of an early 
pickup. A recession in the primary 
market brought a drop of 5c. in thrown 
yarn prices, which failed to excite in- 
creased interest among buyers. 

Silk spinners are moderately active. 
Broadsilk weavers are pushing their 
production of shantung fabrics, and this 
has stimulated yarn demand. Several 
leading firms estimate that yarn sales 
for January are ahead of the same 
month last year; they are satisfied with 
the situation and regard prospects for 
February as encouraging. Current buy- 
ing stresses two-ply yarns, and there is 
a shortage of certain numbers; some 
mills are asking two to three weeks on 
these yarns. Production is active, most 
mills being on three-quarters to full 
time. Prices are unchanged. 


* Broadsilk Style 
Trends Stress White 


ROADSILK demand is still largely 
a spot proposition, with interest cen- 
tering on spring prints of medium dark 


background. Orders are small, but 
sales managers for the weavers have less 
liffculty in getting quoted prices; cut- 


as regards immediate 
and talk optimistically of their 
wn sales position. There does not ap- 
pear to be much distress fabric stock. 

Demand for spring prints stresses the 
ovelty element, and all fabrics which 


ters buy freely, 
needs, 


have anything new to recommend them 
find favor. Black is still important but 
the style leaders do not expect it to be 
as big as last year. In printed flat 
crepes, for silk suit manufacture, small 
designs are preferred ; certain check-like 
designs also are in demand. Both the 
garment manufacturer and the ultimate 
consumer are paying unusually close 
attention to quality in fabric selection 
this year, and this explains the strong 
call for pure dye fabrics. These lines 
are selling 40 to 60c. below last season, 
and this has stimulated movement; 
further increase in the call for pure dye 
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silks is expected on the market shortly. 
Certain stylists interviewed this week 
forecasted an exceptionally strong de- 
mand for white during the coming 
warm season; the fact that white goes 
equally well with or without suntan is 
a big point in its favor, inasmuch as 
the style approval of suntan now is in 
doubt, it is stated. The tendency to 
color contrast also strengthens the 
position of white, due to its faculty for 
good color contrasts especially with 
blue, red or brown. Blue is a big seller 
in plain flat crepes at present, and this 
demand is expected to continue. 


Good Call for Rayon 


Price Revision Stimulates 
Demand For Multifilament 


ITH the revised price schedules 
now thoroughly assimilated, rayon 
yarn demand has registered a healthy 
pickup, and both weavers and knitters 
are placing steady business. Underwear 
mills are in need of yarns, particularly 
the 144 denier, 36 filament, and are buy- 
ing actively, according to the company 
producing this number; all orders are 
small, but the knitters seem to be getting 
more confident, and the total business 
is encouraging. Cotton weavers are 
covering more extensively than the knit 
goods group, and the call runs the gamut 
from the 300s down to the fine 75s. 
The elimination of the price differ- 
ential on multifilament has had the ex- 
pected result of stimulating demand for 
this yarn; multifilament at present is a 
leader in preference in the 150 range. 
Producers find prices fairly firm, and 
manufacturers more ready to cover. 
However, there were reports that cer- 
tain 150s were selling at 65 to 68c., or 
7 to 10c. below the new list figure. It 
is hard to know how much credence to 
give such reports, as such a cut—for 
certain producers, at least—would mean 
selling at cost. At all events, it may be 
accepted that this represents only occa- 


sional business. Rayon market tone is 
slowly improving; producers are cau 
tious about building optimistic pictures, 
but producers and manufacturers talk 
more confidently of spring turnover. 

The one spirited rayon movement is 
in rayon crepes; weavers of these fab- 
rics are said to be enjoying good busi- 
ness, and they are persistent buyers of 
yarn. Producers are watching their out- 
put, and so far as can be learned, there 
has not been any increase in production 
since the first of the year. Production 
by the major companies runs 60 to 75% 
ot capacity, but several of the smaller 
firms are close to capacity output. 

An interesting feature in the rayon 
waste market is the intimation of some 
competition between waste and _ the 
coarser spun rayon. Dealers report that 
the two, being close to parallel in price, 
are going into the same products in a 
few instances. Demand for rayon waste 
has improved slightly, the preference 
being for the finer filaments; all orders 
are of the “feeler” type, and they do 
not aggregate sufficient quantity to bring 
any real encouragement. Prices are 
wavering, but there is no definite reces- 
sion; stocks are unchanged. 


Ff. Active But Weak 


Bargaining Marks Orders; 
Other Knit Goods Steady 


NIT goods movement is uncertain, 

but the undertone appears some- 
what more favorable. Producers of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery are still 
waiting for that much-talked-of spring 
improvement. Retailers visited Worth 
Street this week and placed a fair quan- 
tity of spot business, but all orders were 
small, and they were invariably marked 
by bargaining. It is hard to gage the 
amount of distress full-fashioned stocks 
available ; the large producers insist they 
have only 30 to 60 days stocks on hand, 
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yet the stores of the New York district 
are continually offering standard brand 
full-fashioned, in supposédly perfect 
condition, at clearance prices. Knitters 
believe February will bring a slight in- 
crease in nearby orders, but they are 
not over optimistic. 

Men’s hosiery is faring considerably 
better; rayon-and-silk half-hose are in 
good call, especially the lines retailing 
at 50c.; jobber and retailer interest cen- 
ters on dark mixtures, including tans 
and grays, mostly vertical stripes ; spirals 
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For Spotting Out— 
TRICHLORETHYLENE 


Non-corrosive ...Non-inflammable . . . Stable 


HIS remarkable, quick-acting solvent 
readily removes spots, soap marks, grease, 


oil and many other stains—without damage to 


fabric or fast colors. 


and for cleaning knitting machines... 





IN THE KIER 


ULL fashioned hosiery mills use R & H 

Trichlorethylene to clean needles and bars 
of hosiery machines, from which it quickly 
removes every bit of grease and dirt. It does not 
corrode the needles or other metal parts of the 
machine. 


This solvent is a distinct R & H development. 
Try it. Samples will be gladly sent for your use. 


Some Other R @ H Solvents are: 
Chloroform Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Perchlorethylene 

Dichlormethane 


“The 


1S 


SUTETAAT AUTEN 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
R & H TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 


Albone (25 vol. 
Hydrogen Peroxide) 


Albone-C (100 vol. 
Hydrogen Peroxide) 
electrolytic 

Chlorine Liquid 

Formaldehyde U.S.P. 

Formic Acid 

Hydrogen Peroxide 

Oxalic Acid 

Potash Carbonate 

Potash Caustic 

Sodium Perborate 


Solozone (Sodium Peroxide) 


SeOUAVAVUMEVULAEVELADOAEDSPUUEDOEUEUEUOUALAUUEUEELEDU ODED OTOH O AEA EERE 
———— LS 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fe 
opener? “WASHER: - 


ELIMINATES MOST° THESE PROCESSES AND cos rs “NO MORE 


\ 
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slow. MHalf-hose prices are uncer- 
tain, but the tendency is toward less 
concessions by mills. 


DEFER UNDERWEAR OPENINGS 


Mill men are pushing the fall under- 
wear opening dates farther and farther 
into the year; one leading company 
plans to announce its prices about 
March 1; the reason given was that 
January was too early to look for any 
fall business this year; these knitters 
cited the case of the heavyweight sweater 
firms which announced their new prices 


about ten days ago, and have gotten 
scant response from the trade. Retailers 


ire still buying current heavyweight 
underwear numbers for spot shipment, 


but this demand is waning and will 
eggs be a dead letter next week. 
new heavyweight prices will be 


I} 

7 ne 10% below last year, according to 
latest estimates. Knitters plan to go 
‘autiously about producing for stock on 


the 1931 heavyweights; the success of 
this policy of caution during 1930 has 
taught them-.a lesson, and if present 
indications mean anything, the new 
heavyweight season will be featured by 
strict adherance to the produce-to-order 
idea. Spring underwear has picked up. 
SWIMSUITS ACTIVE 

Bathing-suit demand has taken a jump 
ahead once more, and both mill agents 
and jobbers are writing substantial busi- 
ness. Women’s two-piece suits in lively 
colors are going well. Several factors 
commented that demand during the past 
ten days was “surprisingly good”; this 
week the swimsuit group was the most 
cheerful of any in the knit goods trade. 
An encouraging percentage of the 1931 
bathing-suit business has already been 
placed, and if current demand continues, 
the season should at least equal last year. 
Spring sweaters move slowly; there is 
a fair call for knitted ensembles. 


Reports Show 1930 Difficulties 


Riverside & Dan River Makes 
Manufacturing Profit, But Net Loss 


HE annual report to the stockhold- 

ers of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., submitted by 
H. R. Fitzgerald, president and treas 
urer, Jan. 22, revealed a net 
1930, after inventory breakdowns, de- 
preciation reserves and preferred divi- 
lend payments, of $665,432.69. Part 
f th is report which deals with the com- 
anv's labor policies appears on page 23 
ff this issue. The following figures 
presented in Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement 


le SS { rT 


vere as of Dec. 31, 1930: 
lteal estate and machinery 

ROOURES: ssn ks dealer saenenws $31,890,832.40 
lnventories: stock in process, 

finished goods, cotton, sup- 

DHOE, Gls cK cwcae ws ake 2,933,267.48 
Stocks owned in ‘other com- 

ROUEN 5 55.¥i al ore ea Sig eral te a 100,000.00 
CRM Lis. Sc pierate id oleate tere arenas 673,334.27 
Bills and accounts receivable’ 1,129,154. 26 


$36,726,588.41 


Moo ee $7,500,000.00 
COMO BEGGNs 66 056 sco bs 08ik's 7,500,000.00 
OWRD cea ss oan wkse 2,000,000.00 
ACCOUNTS PRYADIC. .. «20.05%. None 

Depreciation reserve......... 13,712, 899.42 2 


§ 30, 712,899. 42 2 
Balance—Credit profit and 
account, Dec. 31, 1930. 
Add—Dividends paid on pre- 


loss 


$6,013,688.99 


FOTPOU WEGGs cobs ceee wok xn 430,000.00 
$6,436,688.99 
Deduct—Credit profit and loss 

cccount, Jan. 1, 1930..... 7,129,131.68 


Net loss for 


$665,432.69 
We consumed 58,279 bales of cotton, 


the year 1930... 


or a total of 29,770,362 lb. We pro- 
luced 25,516, 121 lb. of cloth, which is 
ibout 624% of our normal capacity. 


Our sales amounted to $11,713,365.65 
and in pounds to 26,437,438. Our losses 
in bad debts, or charged off as doubtful, 
were $10,297.30, which is somewhat 
above our normal average, but figures 


less than one-tenth of 1% of our sales, 
and with the many bank failures that 
have occurred throughout the country, 
we feel that we were fortunate not to 
have suffered a larger loss. 

There was a manufacturing profit of 
approximately $900,000, but on account 
ot the heavy drop in values which made 
necessary a tremendous markdown of 
your entire inventory of stock in 
process, manufactured goods, etc., and 
after charging off $300,000 additional 
for depreciation, it makes your state 
ment appear in red ink to the extent 
ot $665,432.69. 

You will observe that we have shown 


for your convenience the total amount 
of your real estate and machinery ac 
counts ($31,890,832.40) and have in 


dicated below the depreciation reserve 
of $14,712,899.42, For many years we 
have deducted very liberal depreciations 

addition to maintaining the physica! 
condition of your plants, written off as 
repairs and renewals, and for the de 
liberate purpose of reducing your new 
plant investment. 

Your inventory is much lower and in 
cleaner shape than for m: iny years and 
marked down to rock bottom in values. 
Also, your cash position is stronger 
and your indebtedness for borrowed 
money is less than at any time since 
1911. Your ratio of net quick to liabili- 
ties is 2.42 to 1, as compared with 2.15 
last year. 

There was expended for new ma 
chinery and equipment (in addition io 
repairs and renewals) $552,063.07, prac 
tically all of which had been contracted 
for and some of it in operation before 
the labor disturbance developed. 

We do expect that the new year will 
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witness a large distribution of cotton 
goods and that there will be a gradual 
recovery toward a more active demand 
and more profitable operations. 


Union Mitts Liguipation 


Stockholders of Union Mills, 
knit underwear, Hudson, N. Y., will 
vote Feb. 3 on authorizing a _ pay- 
ment in liquidation of the corporation 
of $100 per share and accrued dividends 
to holders of the preferred stock; also 
to authorize a sibeoquent payment in 
liquidation to holders of common stock 
of a sum not exceeding $10 per share. 
They will also be asked to authorize 
the sale of assets of the corporation to 
another corporation or corporations for 
their stock or bonds. 


Inc., 


WHItMAN NOTEHOLDER’S COMMITTEE 


A protective committee has been 
formed by noteholders of Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. This action 
is the first step toward taking over the 
mills by the noteholders following 
fault of interest due Oct. 15, 1930. 

ARLINGTON OPERATING Loss 

\rlington Mills, for the ended 
Nov. 29, 1930, reports a from 
manufacturing operations of $1,172,414. 
and, after charges to reserves, a net de- 
crease in surplus of $1,722,502, as com- 
pared with a manufacturing profit in 
1929 of $14,339 and a net decline in sur- 
plus of $783,487. In the 1928 year, 
Arlington had a manufacturing profit of 
$180,965 and surplus of 
$92,353. 

Sales for the fiscal period just closed 
reflected a declining market and retarded 
demand, billings totaled $8,587,941, a 
decrease of $3,838,848 from the previous 
year. Of the total sales $482,043 was 
represented by raw materials and by- 
products and $970,000 by worsted yarns. 


de- 


year 


loss 


decrease in 


STANDARD-CoosA-T HATCHER CoO. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. realized 


the best earnings in the history of the 
consolidated company during the first 


quarter of the company’s new fiscal year. 
According to reports at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in Chattanooga 
last Tuesday. The period of which 
record earnings were reported included 


the closing months of the old year. 
T. H. McKinney, vice-president and 
general manager, announced that the 


industry is operating on full capacity. 
Stockholders re-elected old directors 
and directors in turn renamed the 
present officers. The usual quarterly 
common and preferred dividends were 
declared. No major improvements are 
planned for 1931, said Mr. McKinney. 
3ostoN Stock AUCTIONS 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
62 Associated Textile 35-364 ... 
108 Berkshire Associates, com. ... 73 —} 
20 Naumkeag.... 100 80-84 ... 
50 United Elastic, com 164-20 
12 Nonquitt.... . , 64 jue 
4 Wamsutta. 100 +4 
256 Total 
(463) 59 

















QU 


OTATIONS 


at close of business, Jan. 28, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 





Jan. 28 Jan. 21 Jan. 30 
PRINT CLOTHS 1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
RED 4 5 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist 
+> dn heat Ste. Ste. ate. | - Fe ee 1 ied. SE | OR RS 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35. She. Se. ia bees ane 224° 33 eet aoe eerest*s 3 
39 ~in., 68x72, 4.75. 6c. 53c. 7ic | 128. 18} “19° Pig "231-124 as . 40 . 4 ote-2 iia sale .74 : .76 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25... 6ic. 68-6 ie. Bic. | 16. 194, "20 30 25 | 40s-2....-. 42 - 43 908-2...... 90 — .93 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 7i- Be. 74-73. Vic. | 208 | a... 201 ana. 36 oe ee 47 - .48 100e-2...... 1.10 -1.15 
BROWN SHEETINGS | TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 5fc. 6c. Bc, | 8e-2...... $0.18) 268-2... $0.24 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x 48, 3. 00 bic. 6}c. 94-9jc. | 10e-2......  .18}- .19 30s-2...... ~ 25 TWwO-PLY—(Warn ’ 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 54-5ic. dic. Tic. | le ee oo _s ae 323 7 an 
Pie's oie se > oar Is ; ‘ ~ 
165-2 191— 20. 40a-hi brk.. (<A. So cis $0.35 NE oss 0 5% $0.55 
PAJAMA CHECKS | 208-2...... .20 - . 205 50s-2...... - .41 os betes ‘7 st teteees “ee 
= ‘a i .. > ee =. Mis see wee - 7 
361-in., 72x80, 4.70. 5{-6e. 6c. 8}-Bic. | ents ee eee sae * (a... se es: 
36}-in., 64x60, 5 75 5c. 5c. 7c SINGLE WARPS er - .48 100s-2...... 1.12 -1.17 
10s... i — a $0. 23 
MISCELLANEOUS | peeeeseehe ge a Geren ese = + SINGLES 
Ss ses . is 3 s OF a Ob. tLe 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 7c. The. 10ic. | 16s. "193-120  40s.ex.qual - [37 | 820.......90.27 - .27) 30s. $0.37 - .37} 
Denims, 2,20... Iie. Iie. Vc 20s. "204 Ie. ean 274 28 386. Pee "394- | 40 
ickings, 8 cz c. c. 193 ane pune : tee . . 28} 8.. 40}- .41 
Standard prints 74¢. 7ke. se TWO-PLY WARPS 18s... . 28}- .29 50s. n'—'. a7 
Eastern staple ging- , ‘ F 8s-2 $0. 184 24s-2. DOSE TR sieve aes 29} . 30 See L4G a 53 - .54 
hams, 27-in.. Bc. 8 c. 10 c. | 10s-2 19 26s-2. eee 32 — .32} eee - .63 
ee... «. - 1194 30s- 2 .253- .26 | 286... 353- .36 80s... ae 
SES <6 as - .20 40s-2 ordin. — .34 
C t W as ee 2 50s- . ee - .42 
oO ton as is- 0} 60s- ae is 
| te e-3 and dply skeine and tubes: tinged, 17; white, | MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
I aa s 8i— 82 _____ 18; waste, 16 Meee 352 S048 = 1.50 S0e2....... $1.27 -1.29 
MME Seal nce eas m—s HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 30e-2....... <e- 08 10062....... 1.57 ~1.59 
EN £2 eu ontecevdaeksteanéén 7i— 6 | &e...... 18— .18} 22s. 21 - .215 | 368-2....... -33 — .55 1208-2....... 1.97 -1.99 
Choice willowed fly................20000- 33— 41 | 10s. 18) 24s 22 - .224 | 40s-2....... -56- .58 30s......... .63 - .65 
Choice willowed picker................... 3 4 RR er eis - .19 26s 224- .23 459-2....... -58- .60 40s......... -68 - .70 
aa eb ae 2hGéulacecdeenmek ws 103—11 | 148........ - .194 30s tying... - 25 | 50s-2....... -60 - .62 508......... seo al 
STEMMED: £6 bin sis sin eps 6.0% «0b ainhs % 24— 3: | 16s. - .20 30s reg.. - .26 | 60s-2....... -68- .70  60s......... 83 - .85 
White spooler (single)................000. 7 — 7} | 18... - .204 30s ex.qual. .28 - . 26) | 70s-2....... -80- .82 708......... 95 - 297 
> | 20s. 20}- .21 a cag Sa eee Pe = ee. Websasivnss 1.17 -0.19 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
BASIS MIDDLING : . J J 7S J 7 = 
Cloned For Week Cited Ma SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Jan.22 High Low Jan. 28 Chee. Saturday, Saturday, Sag 3 “ae - 
January 10.46 10.62 10.46 Mtoe Jan Jan. | _— a «~ Teal - 
February. 10.35 «10.36 10.19 10.17 —-. 18 | 10 markets average....... 9.58 9.42 i Sales = Week Year 
March 10. 43 10.50 10.28 10.29 14 | Memphis 9.15 8.95 Galveston.. 10.05 10.10 3,310 666,741 450,633 
April 10.56 10.59 1043 10.4] “45 New Orleans. 9.93 10.05 10,794 779,003 512,541 
May 10.69 10.73 10.51 10.53 “16 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile 230 9. 30 530 192,076 42,715 
July. [+ on an oe as First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphi Noto 9.81 9.88 gor asst T8317 
July 0.93 10.98 10.74 10.78 15 st Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis orfo ; é 6 ,551 73,31 
Aurust,--- 11-05 11.05 10.88 10.90 —.15 | Grade Strict Middling Prices ‘Nowiaal | Rueaue”''"5'33 9/36 036 TRIED danas 
aoe ee See I WE Or NMR ais van ccsiosss anasnpvawses 11.60@11.85c. | Memphis... 9.05 9.05 16,269 372,825 426,388 
November.. 11.27. 127. 107) Whe lye] 1 3/ein 13.30@13.55c. | St. Louis..... 9.00 9.10 ../... 15,445 13.816 
cee. Fe ee Shee ae an | = 2 . 18.00@ 18. 25c. | Houston..... 10.00 10.05 15,171 1,433,626 1,072,213 
ea Dallas - 9.55 9.50 18,702 ° 18,842 ° 13,655 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK CURRENT SALES Liverpool 5.70d. 
(Middling Fo Prev. Ww 
prveiegi me eal _ 2 DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
York § Orleans pool | Memphistotal.......... 12,679 12,282 14,460 WHITE GRADES 
Friday, Jan. 23 10.60 10.03 5.63 F.o.b. included in total 9,349 11,575 12,117 Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Saturday, ion 2 10.45 9°95 5 61 10 markets 71,402 58,847 64,404 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Monday, Jan. 26 10. 40 10.07 5.61 siti -75t 1.00 . 85 .75t 0.87T 
Tuesday, Jan. 27 "10°50 10 16 5 64 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 8.G.M.......  60t a 33t Ot 70+ 
Wednesday, Jan. 28... 10.40 10.05 5.70 OS eee 50¢ =.50t =. 60F 50+ Sit 
Thursday, Jan. 29..... 10.40 10.05 5.61 For Last Year a 35t  .25¢).35t .25t «304 
: : ; m9 Week Year Before 8. L. M. . 60* .75* .65* . 50* .64* 
FOREIGN COTTONS . . SS Pre i. 3a" 50* * * 3% 
E ae 7,291 16,103 22,500! 5 G.O.**...|| 2.25% a i. a i + aes 
aeons Sot ig HM BLO GRA G.O.n.:. SB Lome Se abt See 
Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 28 Change | Shipments... _ 32.739 32,748 ~=—-6 1.128 EB > TINGE 
BBR. gon gos ocx 16 46 +0.79 | Total since Aug. | 765,538 1,124,783 1,048,181 ee Seer 
February uppers 35 +0. 40 potel shock. . 36,522 oni 288,395 a . = :- 0.50* 0.50* 0.58* 
Feb.-M Sh ecrease for wee : 9 DUD 6 tt Es 6 a since ; .25* 1.00* 1.00* 1.03* 
(Tariff a ine ar, Shipment aie Boston Unsold stock in hands of M.**. j.aa° 1.350% 3.50° Use" 41.36" 
Fully good fair Sak 9 Memphis factors 66,894 EE eee ope te Mes ees B.aet 8.25" Z.20* 2.05" 2.20" 
Fully good fair “te good Uppers : He Decrease for week. 7,636 BAUS haciécsc te 3.50* 2.00* 3.00* 3.00* 2.97* 
(By Anderson, C layton ¢ & Co. ) a . YELLOW STAINED 
4 7 AVERAGE PRICE FEB.-MAR. SHIPMENT 
Foreign cottons F O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON Oe ae a 1.50* 1.75% 1.50® 1.50% 1.55 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling.......... 193 F gs aN , Be ew ace 2.25* 2.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.30* 
~ a toa - ; spccrirturerseeess 19 . o. b. New England i aes 3.00* 2.50* 3.50* 3.50* 3, 10* 
eruvian Moderate Rough............... i ; ; ; hE 
Peruvian Moderate Rough. . 16 bi Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
osess 1 3 
China Tientsin Nol... 2... .......2..., i pi Rem teh then te ens ahs I2}-I2te. |G pce 1.75% 1.50* 1.75* 1.75% 1.63% 
EN vise cancoacscpaccess ieee eee ete shent 14)-15 z ao ioe... 2.25* 1.75% 2.75* 2.75* 2.33* 
India wag . ‘. = es : * " : 7 to 10 tin oie jn bebe e's se ee 5- = Soe a M ee aS 3. 00* a 25* 3.75* 3.75* 3. 10* 
y Gera oe ew ak. ) : 


Bsis on New Y iti. aes 10.29¢. 


**(jrades not deliverable on contract. 


tOn Middling 
*Off Middling. 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 











Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 








Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 








(IN GREASE) 2am se. Trceaederamer ites as .. $0. a -0. S, 
s ROR & ry ep , — .92 
Fine delne. . $0.29 -$0.30 §% blood.....$0.27 -$0.28 cs ee UNI 0 5 5 3 oj an aee A wan $0. 93-$0.95 
Fine citi... a= 00 BORE... Sb Be | erga etre anes eese> os ‘ oa 074 | Half-blood (60-623) 200.002.222.202, 183 |88 
blood .28- .29 ae 105 -1.07} SE ONCED SC . vcceccaceéekeceke .80 .82 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s 50s. ee. ee oe 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns Se. less than above) High 4 blood (50s)...............0000. .65- .68 
Te Dik ia ec re go $0.65 -$0.68 2-368, 58s. .. $1.30 -1. 323 MO Me WE Be wacadindcsctuesasee -_@- .63 
California, Northern.................. .58- .60 2-40s, 608 ; .3534—0.408 | See. A. ane N.S... ....... 58- .60 
EP ES ee . 1.42}-1.45 See RR Pei Kx 6 6 6s ¢t0 8 imeem cas 56- .58 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-508, 668........ 1.60 -1.65 
AYA... ccd oue $0.68 -$0.70 B-Super...$0.43 -$0.48 | 2-60s,70s........ . 1.95 -1.97§ TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JAN. 23) 
A-Super .55- .58 C-Super... .41- .43 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fi 70 oad 
7 7 : rep — — eroses \. NG ine (70s)......... 244 i bid. (56s) id 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-20s, 44s in oil. $0.80 -0. 823 Fine (64s)......... 21d bid. (50s) ; i2d 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, 48sinoil........... ae } bid. (60s) . 19d é ross-bred (46s).... 10 d 
hap's Whi sasxidouedkamreeaysss15 0.67 '-90.70 | Soi ee.....---- 88 - 925 | # bid. low (58s)... 17 d 
Reanin SHEE cue eared so 62 65 See eee ven ee 
Fin ind fine WONG. 6 voce sawes cnc .61 .63 | 2-208, 60sinoil............ sececeeee T.17§-1.20 
bl00d 5c vaim avin ys bea Cra emus oe ee .55 | 2-20s, 64sin oil........... sees -1.27§ NOILS— BOSTON 
ek a ees 148 = 50 | 1-156 468 dyed... cos, iss 100-105 
: ; | I- yed.. ve eees 1.02}-1.075 | Fine... . $0.45-$0.48 High tbld.. $0.31-$0.3 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-158, 50s dyed. sae . 1.05 -1.19 Half-bld , ; so .42 apn ; - a" s 
Dent CME ss sonaisen keer cesins $0.30 - $0. 33 | Aver. 2 bid.. .33- .35 Medium 
Rak det eae a uke ie a 45 48 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) | Finecolored. .32- .35 colored... .25- .28 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turkey fair, « MUMMNO S565 oes kaces can $0.18 -$0. 20 1-208, 588..... $1.10 -1. 124 : 
Gane RIMM. cp sseee)s aces 3 oes ee . 20 a c sy ra pen : 3 a Wool Substitutes 
s, 64s, dye . 1.35 -1. 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-268, 648..... . 1.20 -1.224 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 1-308, 608, Warp. . 1.25 -1.274 WOOL WASTE 

a . a a Warp . 1.27§-1.30 

igs -30s, 64s, Fancy mixes . 1.60 +1.65 Lap, fine white. 0. 6s 0. 

- ise ees ee ee eNO Sen . ‘= $0 2 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs . 1.40 -1.45 Lap, fine colored ae aks rates atte ddan cs . oy ; s 
Raa ahaad it ate oh neha : 38 "40 | 1-50s, 66s... Sai . 1.55 -1.60 Hard ends, fine white eS j ‘$ - .55 
ee SRE er ee a ee ee : : | 2-508, 66s. . 1.75 -1.77} Hard ends, } blood white. .35- .38 

(IN GREASE) 1-60s, 70s. . 1.9) -1.925 Hard ends, fine colored ate 25- 3.277 

Montevideo: ihn | ee . 2.00 -2.05 as cate, medium colored .18- .20 
DMG, «so ta hiewae eh des Oe KS 0. $0.1 | Card, fine white cok ee 
Se en eS Ale ah SS RRO ei o FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Bure, ne Carbouising Sateen 30 - 33 
50s «dined LAA e NaS end ae Rises .16 - 

Buenos Aires: 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops ‘ $1.09 -1.023 7 aN T . > pa 
i ORs cee A die Sade ok $0. 12 $0. 13 1-40s, $0-38-60e-ce cops ae Ee 174 OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MF RS.) 
8. 36- ~- - “ ba i] ~ 
i, SOME sche dae sas OP aeN TSA owe owas 11 g ~ then mites eons -oaere- = + me me sg a $0 7 $0. 05} 

ao ns oe a ei EO ee eee en 2 ee ? 10) ine ark... ° 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light ei ‘i 
Mand Sioa Mee His hrc ces nuaiee $0. 20 -$0.22 Solid color, 35c. additional. SIR iicardca askcsatwaxneaes 06 - 06} 
China: Combing No. |..............-. 1N- .12 Serges, Black..............0.see0e 06 - .06} 

China Filling Fleece................ 0- wf Serges, Red.............00+sseeeee 08- :09 
SiO Gis s6505 cas chnas ees y6%4% She en — sree eee ec ce encerecesees . 22 . 23 
CONAGUA.cG eb bigs dus beee ss dnaan sas l= 112 SD 0 -103}- .11 
Santch HiMM GMM: ©... oicn ke voccnnce in 08 @ SE I ere oPEe@: a 12 
East India: Kandahar................ -18- .19 WOOUMUOG EAMG: 5. osc ese ccwtanctees .05}- .06 
erate oe Seen ye ea .| ae er ere .0645- .07 
Nahi: = One eee ney er 21 29 BS ee eer ere .06}- .07 

SS ' a a id 
Silk Yarns | Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) . : sb 
: Sites bn 4 a NATIONAL RAW SILK EXGHANGE 

apan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.45 rices Nomina , 7 
Japan ogamaias, thd. an. each. ok. 61%..... 3.953 Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 63%... 4.15 15 20/22 Jan. 21 High Low Jan. 27 Chge. 
laps in crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81% 4.05 White White Yellow sooneny ‘ = . = 2.67 p 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.75 Super Grand, 86 88%..... $3.85 $3.25 3.25 ebruary. . 6 .78 o. 20 2.60 -. 16 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. s z grand singles, 67% 6.15 | Special Grand, _a....... 3.40 3.10 = 19 | March. 2.75 2.78 2.57 2.59 16 
Japan grenadine 4 thd. 85% Beceat wigs 3.90 Grand XX, 83%. ascent 3.20 3.05 3.05 May. ‘o- ta. te to = 
apan grenadine 3 thd. 90%.............. Speci re eas x 9:94 F a -2 6 . 
Canton erepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/16 on bobbins 2.95 Crack XX, 78%... 2.95 2:90 90 June 2.71 2.72 2.52 2.55 - 16 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%..... 5.25 Extra Extra, 73%......... 2 80 are July 2.69 2.72 2.20 2. 20 16 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%. 4.30 Best Extra, 68%.......... 2.75 August.... 2.67 2.72 2.51 2.51 16 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%... Me 3.45 September. .... 2.53 2.50 2.53 

SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: ell 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. $1.95 Total contracts, 1,319. Total number of bales, 13, 190. 
it. uote: $3.15 60/2..... $3.35 | Canton filature, new style, owes Sarai anna ae 1.75 Total approximate value, $40,229.50 ‘Trading unit 
Bae 3°25 a... 2 35 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon..... sake waar 1.15 ' Crack XX, 18%, 13/15 white. 

. 7 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
eliinen tiie NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
‘ First Second First Second | Openbleached was 
Denier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Open eons. eda ‘ = : ; ' ; ; of or 3 

5 14 $1.95 75....$1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 | Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... th. “1 

75 18-30 125 ie <0 = a > ie .72 | ees waste (mise.)........... .05- .07 
100 i8— ‘0 re | Colored thread waste... . winaca es ogee ae 
125 36-30 0 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS Coloredclips..............ceee0es — <e 
150 30 .67 Fila- Fila- CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
a 40 -72 | Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | poached er 
150 75-90 2 3 = = . « Belin Oe a 
171 24-27 ‘72 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 Siceakeaties, Peed Sie ae oo 7. 
Hf 60 82 + ¢ ;o * : 1-3 Bleached garnets. Fess sala tds ct 1 
2 a 2] 32 3b 220 oa rig to | Rnblenehedanrmetia: 0020000000020 + 
a 35-48 22 180 135 “97 bes Hota FL be Ee eee ota 
45 54-60 "60 .CES 
60 Re 8300 eens 63 “60 SCETATE PROCESS “Silk Waste 
901 PEE Sanaseceescax 63 . 60 Denier Price Denier Price “bi azo Kakai 

45 $2.25 2.75 120 $1.90 Kibizzo <akai Grand XX.. pis éciaie ate dwes $0.54 
of: - AR 2 ery sesesee eee = Mba hiamdaeweaene 48 
cacti 2.45 ees: ae Ett nese ees “gat 
BSS cetera 1. 80-2.76 dina dawnets ee ere eee ee . 
Weck awas 1.65-2.45 Wires 1.50 
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We use G D C Dyestuffs 
Specialties and Service. Why 


don’t You in the N E\W 
YEAR 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ile Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co. Spartanburg) 
Bid 


Abbeville Cotton Mills ve 
(nderson Cotton Mills rants es 
Arcade Cotton Mills eka id ncaa 
Arcadia Mills....... ey ae 
(Arcadia Mills, pfd.. . Bah meee 
Arkwright Mills. . oe, See ee 
Augusta Factory,Ga........... iy 
Avondale Mills, Ala............... 


Beaumont Mfg.Co................- 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pid. 

Belton Mills......... 

Belton Mills, pfd......... i any 
EE ei ccerndececdweies 
Brandon Corp.,A......... ‘ 
Brandon Corp., B......... eats 
Brandon Corp., pfd..............00. 


Calhoun Mills. ; 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. - (par, $25). 
I nl, cra ose ci vce'ancc he k > 00% 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.. eats ; ind 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd. Sica eats 
Clifton Mfg.Co.......... 

Clinton Cotton Mills... . 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.. 

RESIN IIIEEL a 6.6, 65.0 a nhs o-xieis waves 


D.E. ConverseCo........... 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 
Darlington Mfg. Co..... 
Drayton MGB. cn css cen sce 
bo | 


Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga 

Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 

Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes 
Florence Mills. 

Florence Mills, Pfd.. 


Gaffney Mfg. Co 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 
Glenwood Mills. . 

Gluck Mills. . 

Gossett Mills... . 

Graniteville Mfg. Co 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) 


Hamrick Mills. . . 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd 
Inman Mills 


Inman Mills, pfd. oe ; nek ere 


Judson Mills, A, pfd 
Judson Mills, B, pfd. 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 


Lancaster Cotton Mills 

Laurens Cotton Mills 

Limestone Cotton Mills 

Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes....... 


Marion Mfg. Co., N.C 
Marlboro Mills..... 
Mills Mill, pfd..... 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Monarch Mills 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Ninety-six Mills ; 
Norris Cotton Mills 

Orr Cotton Mills... . 

Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 


Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 


par, $60). : 
Pickens Cotton Mills. . 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 
Piedmont Print Works (no par) 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd 

e, F. W. Mfg. Co 


tiverside & Dan River Mills 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6[% pfd.. 


Saxon Mills 7 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga... 
uthern Bleachery 
uthern Bleachery, pfd 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes 
Southern Franklin Process 
ithern Franklin Process, pfd 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 
Spartan Mills : 
vencer Corp., serial notes. . . 
n-Buffalo Mills..... 
n-Buffalo Mills, Ist pid. 

n Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 
tor-Monaghan Co.. 
tor-Monaghan Co., pfd. 

Vallace Mfg. Co........ 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. : 
odside Cotton Mills Co 

odside Cotton Mills, pfd. . 


Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds... 


55 


80 
86 


45 


35 
65 
95 
9| 


80 
44 


500 
40 


62 


90 


80 
80 


80 
90 


90 
400 


60 


45 
100 
85 


18 
9 
64 


90 
18 
95 
70 
95 
95 


63 
50 
100 


110 


12 
95 


Asked 


100 


110 
90 
50 
45 
85 
45 
90 

110 
66 
25 

100 

100 


90 
85 


80 


95 
90 


95 


90 
11 
90 
100 
83 
20 


100 
30 


65 


gO 
75 


50 
110 
90 


50 


4 


10 
68 


50 
55 
15 
70 
100 


100 

80 
110 
100 


30 
68 
35 
54 
110 
90 
120 
20 


15 
100 





New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based on 
last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 


Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked | 


prices are latest quotations of dealers. 
Sale Bid Asked | 


RE as 8 ais a vba eek ee een 52 50 55 
I re is cece ia 
Arlington...... SAO ie oleae 163 18 20 
Associated Textile............ 364 34 37 
Bates....... oa 59 64 
Berkshire, Associates,com..... % z 10 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 25 31 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 28 Vers atace 
yw Mills...... 120} 5 108 
Edwards iy ; ; 80} 59 63 
Esmond, pfd.. eens ; 98 95 98 
Farr Alpaca. . : 504 51 54 
Hamilton Woolen ; 40 33 36 
Hill.. ; i 9 9 12 
Indian Orchard....... ; y 20% 20 25 
ae re . %UW7h 1 114 
Merrimack, com ; 4 35 23 27 
Nashua, com.. eae : , 104 5 7 
Nashua, — ae Behvnk 66 29 His 
Naumkeag.. Slated ; 84 79 82 
Newmarket. righ scar aa “ 16} 12 15 
RECN branes « SFC 43 30 32 
a Pree Seeweura 18 er sei 
III aha isn. 6,0; 66's, ins man ee 80} 75 78 
| Plymouth Cordage............ 66 67 man 
parce weaed oasewess were 8} 6 8 








Textile Calendar 


National Retail Dry- Goods Asso- 
ciation, 20th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Feb. 2 to 6, 1931. 


Boston Wool Trade Association, 
annual banquet, Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1931. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation and weaving, 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Knitted Underwear Standards 
Conference, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 19, 1931 


International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, 24th Annual 
Convention and 18th Annual Tex- 
tile and Machinery Exposition, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 3 
to 5,.1931. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of finishing, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
March 10, 1931. 


Wholesale eDry Goods Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Jan. 20 and 21, 
1931. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers As 
sociation, Quarterly Meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, Mar. 27 
1931. 


Export Managers Club of New 
York, Annual Get-together Meeting, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Mar. 3, 1931. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 13 to 17, 1931. 


Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty - fifth Annual 
Convention, Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
Ho er Augusta, Ga., April 23 to 
25, 31. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The ffllowing shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Jan, 28: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Chge 
Adams Millis 254 223 25} +33 
*American Thread, pfd. 3} 34 3} + } 
American Woolen 9] 8} 8} i 
American Woolen, pfd.... 30} 28} 28} 1} 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd. . 44 40 40 34 
Belding-Hemingway.. . a 2} 2} + 3 
Botany Mills, A... 1} 1} + 3 
Cannon Mills. . 20 19 20 +1 
Century Ribbon 3 3 
Collins & Aikman.... 3 12 12 
Consolidated Textile ; } 5 
*Courtalds, Ltd 8) 8 8} 1} 
| *Fabrics Finishing } i ; 
Gotham Hosiery 7} 53 7} | 
Industrial Rayon 48 45 48 +3 
Kayser, Julius 17} 16} 163 i 
Kendall, pfd.... 27 25} 27 i 
Mallinson. . 2} 2} 2} 
Mohawk Carpet. 18} 16 173 +14 
Munsingwear 5 31} 28} 283 
Pacific Mills... . 20 17} 19 + } 
Real Silk Hosiery 303 253 27} +14 
*Tubize Chat B 4} 4} 43 + 3 
United Piece Dye Works.. 263 243 26} +1} 





*Listed on Curb 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid Asked 


Algonquin Printing Co............. 275 
Beamer BAS. CO. ics cccccecevces 5 10 
ee eee eee 7 
RGNEI CRORE ou oc'ccccncwacececcece ae ‘ 
Bourne Mills. . ia takaelacaan 1 13 
Border City Mfe. aes. era 3 
ea III oc. ein oeoreciesredc ore 30 
OIE IN 64 c0ks eee aeeus se cau 3 og 
oe eee Cee aad 4 
RIS 5 i 5-4,4:%.<!5. 5,9 «ex lae dae a 4 
I ienincak sos oawelen obidciacn a 
General Cotton ee ae ° 3 
King Philip Mille... ........ccc ; 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). RAS 2 5 
DS ee eee ; 80 
Merchants Mfg. Co.............. ; 15 
Narragansett Mills................. 5 
Pepperell Mfg....... Se ea tee 77 83 
IER To dc ceo na daiecuwe 29 
Richard Borden Mfg. ‘Co Rina a ata 1 3 
Sagamore Mfg. Co................. 57 
SIs ood u's. v sixcaycsGcecna 1 5 
Stafford Mills. . (SPR zt 1 
Stevens Mfg. ¢ ; wie nd ot Beh 28 
Union Cotton Mig. Co... i ; 7 - 
Wemteaoe Mills... et | 


N. Carolina Mill Ree 
(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co 60 75 
| American Yarn & Processing Co ; 52 62 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25) ; 7 10 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pid 88 92 
China Grove Cotton Mills... . . ; 80 
Climax Spinning Co.. pine as 50 61 
Clover Mills.......... ae 22 
| Converse, D. E.Co..... ; ~ 80 
Crescent Spinning Co oie Mla 4 45 $3 
Dixon Mills. ..... ; ; ‘ 87 99 
Durham Hosiery, 6% , pfd... ; 20 25 
Eagle Yarn Mills................ ; 50 61 
Efird Mfg. Co....... Fa 60 66 
Erwin Cotton Mills 7 fovs 11 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pfd a 80 93 
Flint Mfg. Co...... 7 80 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd ag 91 
oe ta Mills (N. C.) 15 
Gray Mfg. Co.. 70 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co ; 7 10 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd 85 95 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd. 35 45 
Imperial Yarn Mills 60 
Linford Mills.. a 57 70 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. . 35 50 
Majestic Mfg. Co... 100 115 
Mansfield Mills... . . ‘ 50 
Mooresville Cotton Mills ‘ a 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 7%, prior. .. 70 
Myers Mills........ 55 
Myrtle Mills. ... : 50 
National Yarn Mill 50 60 
Perfection Spinning Co 50 60 
Ranlo Mfg. Co....... , 105 
Roanoke Mills. : 50 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 73% 90 95 
Rowan Cotton MillsCo.... 3 55 65 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co ere 65 
Sterling Spinning Co eae 50 62 
Stowe Spinning Co ; rare ares 50 60 
Victory Yarn Mills Co... 40 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co ee a. ae 120 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd : 85 92 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 46 
Wiscassett Mills Co 150 160 
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U. S. Research Institute Directors’ Meeting 


to Be Held Feb. 24 


HE first quarterly meeting of the 

board of directors of U. S. Institute 
will be held Tuesday, Feb. 24, at the 
Chemists Club, New York City. Meet- 
ings of the executive committee and re- 
search committee will also be held at 
the same time. Only reports of officers 
and committees and other forms of busi- 
ness will be transacted, but as this is the 
first meeting of the directors to be held 
since permanent organization last 
November it will be of more than usual 
importance and interest. 

Textile Research Council has turned 
over to U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Inc., its records and small cash 
surplus. It was organized in 1926 to 
aid the promotion of pure and applied 
technical textile research, and with the 
research committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was the chief sponsor of U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research, Inc. As 
the latter organization is now function- 
ing on a permanent basis the executive 
committee of Textile Research Council 
believes that its members should give 
all possible aid to the new organization, 
and more than 75% of them have 
already done so by taking out member- 
ship in U. S. Institute. 

The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists is also repre- 
sented in U. S. Institute by a large num- 
ber of its members, and has also en- 
dorsed the latter’s work bv taking out 
a life membership at $1,090 and a con 
tributing membership at $100. The 
money for the life membership was 
originally appropriated to finance the 
efforts of a special committee to promote 
interest in a central research body, and 
that was instrumental in the organiza 
tion of U. S. Institute for Textile Re 
search, Inc. 


A. J. Winkler Heads Lowell 
Textile Alumni of N. Y. 


The New York Section of the Lowell 
Textile Institute Alumni Association 
held its first dinner and business meet- 
ing of the new year Tuesdav evening, 
Jan. 27, at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York. Adolph J. Winkler, consulting 
textile specialist and chemist, 40 Worth 
St.. who until recently has been asso 
ciated with the firm of Cox, Fuller & 
Mauersberger, was elected president. 
Other officers chosen were Lawrence 
W. Gottschalk, Scott & Williams, Inc., 
vice-president, and Herbert R. Mauers 
berger, Corp. of America, 
secretary-treasurer. 

\ program committee selected by the 
new president consists of L. a: Othote, 
of T. Holt Haywood, who has just con 
cluded a term of office as president of 
the New York Section: A. E. Davieau, 
of U. S. Testing Co., Inc.; and W. F. 
Brosnan, of Antipyvros Co. Following 
the business session, an open forum on 
technical problems was conducted, in- 
cluding discussions of the possibilities 


Celanese 
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in ramie, the growing importance of 
research in general, and the wide 
interest now being taken in microscopic 
studies in particular. 


Dr. Stratton Addresses 
R. I. Textile Ass’n Meeting 


The twelfth annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Rhode Island Textile Asso- 
ciation was held Tuesday at Providence 
3iltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I. Law- 
rence Richmond, treasurer of Crompton 
Co., of Crompton, was elected president 
ot the association. David Duncan of 
the Lonsdale Co. was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Edward F. Walker, of Provi- 
dence, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
At the business session, an amendment 
to the constitution admitting associate 
members was considered and reports of 
the officers submitted. Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, president of the recently formed 
United States Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Boston, was the principal speaker 
at the dinner. Dr. Stratton gave a talk 
on the institute and its purpeses. The 
newly elected president, Mr. Richmond, 
also gave a brief address. 


Rayon Institute Disbands 


Announcement of the dissolution of 
the Rayon Institute of America, effec- 
tive today, was made this week in New 
York, by E. C. Harrington of the Du 
Pont Rayon Co., secretary of the organ 
ization. The decision to terminate the 
activities of the institute was made at 
a meeting in New York last week. 
John A. Spooner of the Viscose Com 
pany is president of the association. 
Originally launched in 1927 as a sales 
promotional, educational and merchan 
dising organization to further the inter- 
ests of rayon, the members of the group 
represent 75 to 80% of the domestic 
production of rayon. About twelve 
months ago the Institute discontinued its 
chief promotional activities, and since 
then its existence has heen 
nominal. 


mainly 


To Study New Uses for Mohair 


Mohair plush group of the National 
Upholstery Fabrics Association at a 
meeting held in Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, Jan. 27, decided to study 
methods of broadening the market for 
mohair fabrics. This study will be 
made bv a committee headed by H. M. 
Bliss, Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Boston. Whatever action is decided 
upon will he taken in cooperation with 
the recently formed Mohair Institute, 
having headquarters in Chicago. 


Edelman Urges 44-hour week 
For Women in Pennsylvania 

A nation-wide drive for the enact- 
ment bv State Legislatures this winte1 
ot legislation establishing an eight-hour 
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day for women workers or for othe 
curtailment of present working hour 
was described by John W. Edelman, « 
the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Workers, in an address before 
the Girls’ Division of that organizatio: 
in Philadelphia, this week. Mr. Ede! 
man urged the enactment of the 44-hou 
week law for women by the Pennsy!] 
vania legislature at its present sessio1 
he said: “This step probably would n 
immediately affect the majority of th 
800,000 women workers of the State be 
cause the most of them haven’t been abl: 
to average 44 hours of employment 
weekly during the year, but it would 
cause a better distribution of such em 
ployment as is available.” 


New York Section of A.A.T.C.C. 
Greets President Wood 


At a meeting held Friday, Jan. 
members of the New York Secticn of 
the A.A.T.C.C. welcomed as their guest 
P. J. Wood, recently elected president 
of the association. Mr. Wood, in re 
sponse to the congratulations extended 
to him on behalf of the members by 
Henry I. Herrmann, vice-chairman oi 
the local section, expressed his apprecia 
tion of the support he had received from 
the members of the society and urged 
further cooperation at this time. 

At the technical session W. Van 
Bergen, the first speaker, described the 
methods to be used in machine dyeing 
of wool raw stock, and by means of 
samples and slides, portrayed the effect 
of various chemicals and metals com 
monly employed in this process. Ac 
cording to Mr. Van Bergen, a new 
stainless steel brought out in Germany 
offers interesting possibilities in the 
construction of dyehouse equipment. 

K. L. Schanbacher, of the Victor 
Chemical Works, after tracing the 
history of formic acid production in this 
country, outlined the uses and advan 
tages of formic acid in processing wool, 
silk, and other textiles. Over 80 mem- 
bers of the society attended the meeting 
which was preceded by an_ informal 
dinner held at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel 


9 
Ld 


R. I. Seetion of A.A.T.C.C. 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The January meeting of the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Rhode Island Section, was 
held Friday evening, Jan. 30 at rooms 
of Providence Engineering Society 
Providence, R. I. Brian Wainwright. 
Slater & Co.. Webster, Mass., spoke o1 
English print works. The election of 
officers for 1931 was held at this meet 
ing, but this issue closed for press hefor« 
the results were available. 


Navy to Buy Blankets and 
Woolen Cloths 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.. 
will receive bids Feb. 24, 1931, to sup- 
ply them with 40.000 blankets, crews’, 








ite, type D. 
of 10,000, 20,000, 30,000 and the 


They ask for prices on 


il quantity. Bids will be received 
it date to supply 200,000 yd. blue 
lton cloth, 16 oz., not less than 55 in. 
le, prices being wanted on 50,000, 
000, 150,000 and on total. Pro- 
als are also asked to supply them 
h 75,000 yd. woolen cloth for over- 
itings, 30 oz., to be not less than 
in. wide, type C. 


Display Room To Feature 
New Viscose N. Y. Offices 
Viscose Co., New York, now 
‘upies new quarters covering the en- 
e 20th floor at 200 Madison Ave., the 
wnpany moved last week-end from 171 
ladison Ave. One of the features of 
new offices is a “Quality Control 
Kkoom” containing a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of products in the rayon field. 
he room is being decorated by Frances 
llypes, of Bess Hypes Blackburn, Inc.. 
vell known designer of showrooms and 
extile exhibits ; displays will be changed 
trom time to time to keep abreast of new 
developments in the industry. 
This showing will be of especial in- 
terest to buyers, merchandise managers, 
lists and writers for trade and con- 
suiner publications. According to John 
Spooner, merchandising director of 
he Viscose Co., the “Quality Control 
Rkoom’” will be formally opened about 
March 1. Licensees of the quality con- 
1 plan will be especially featured. 
\mong those whose fabrics will be dis- 
layed are: Duplan Silk Corp., Fred 
Butterfield and Co., Pacific Mills, 
Kemper Silk Co., Cohn, Hall and Marx, 
luegelman and Co., and the Green- 
ne Silk Co. Products from such 
ncerns as Arcadia Knitting Mills, 
ypak Textile Co., Beaunit Mills, and 
\rgus Knitting Mills will show the 
in knit cloths. Shower sheets, 
iperies, hosiery, wall-coverings and 
er lines now using rayon will add 
terest and variety to the exhibit. 


rhe 


british Rayon Consumption in 


1930, 12° Below 1929 

british production of rayon yarn and 
te for the year 1930, according to 
able from TreExTILE Wortp’s Man- 
ster correspondent, amounted to 48,- 
000 Ib. by official reckoning. The 
unt excised for duty was 47,800,000 

British domestic consumption was 
mated as 40,200,000 Ib. against 45,- 
000 Ib. the previous year, a decrease 


ald 
“7/0. 


‘exico Promotes Municipal 
ik Culture 


nofficial experiments in sericulture 
rofessors and students of the Public 
ol at Villa Ahumada, Chihuahua, 
ico are said to be proving that it is 
ible to establish the silk industry 
northern Chihuahua, and that both 
soil and climate are favorable, ac 
ing to a report from Vice Consul 
‘rt T. Cowan, made public by the 
artment of Commerce. 


Gaston County’s Financial 


Clouds Breaking Up 


INANCIAL clouds in Gastonia and 

the surrounding communities that 
are engaged in combed yarn manufac- 
ture displayed unmistakable signs of 
breaking up this week. Definite progress 
has been made by leading citizens of 
Gaston County in their efforts to re- 
organize the First National Bank of 
Gastonia, which closed its doors Dec. 16. 
In fact, developments this week prac- 
tically assured the success of these plans 
which have the sanction of W. P. 
Folger, of Washington, D. C., chief 
national bank examiner. 

Assets of the closed institution were 
recently appraised by a committee com- 
posed of A. G. Myers, president of the 
Citizens National Bank, of Gastonia; 
John M. Scott, president of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) National Bank; R. N. 
Aycock and S. N. Boyce, vice-president 
and cashier, respectively, of the First 
National Bank, and B. H. Parker, of 
Gastonia. Following the report of this 
committee and with definite assurance 
ot cooperation from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, an enthusiastic mass meet- 
ing of interested citizens was held 
Jan. 26, when more than $150,000 in 
new stock of the First National Bank 
was almost instantly subscribed by new 
stockholders. : 

The plan for re-opening of the bank, 
as outlined by the chief national bank 
examiner, calls for $500,000 of new 
cash to be paid into the bank, either by 
old stockholders in the form of assess- 
ments, or by new stockholders. At the 
mass meeting it was announced that 
old stockholders had already voluntarily 
subscribed $200,000 in additional stock 
which, together with new subscriptions 
pledged Monday evening, brought the 
total up to $352,000. It was expected 
that the additional $148,000 would be 
raised by the middle of the week. 


Arthur M. Dixon, vice-president, 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., and treasurer, 


Dixon Mills, Inc., of Gastonia; E. E. 
Groves, treasurer, Groves Mills, Inc., 
and A. G. Myers, president and treasurer 
Myers Mills, Inc., and president of the 
Citizens National Bank, of Gastonia 
were named as trustees to receive stock 
subscriptions and to transfer the new 
cash to the bank upon orders from the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mayor FE. B. Denney, of Gastonia, 
presided at the mass meeting Monday 
evening. Short talks were made by 
J. H. Separk, S. A. Robinson, Judge 
\. C. Jones, S. N. Boyce, Carl Rudisill, 


W. L. Balthis, F. P. Hall, R. N. Ay- 
ceck and others. The first new sub- 
scriptions came from C, E. Neisler, 
president, Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings 


Mountain, N. C., for $10,000, and from 
W. K. Mauney, secretary ‘and treasurer, 
Maunevy Mills, Inc., of Kings Mountain, 
for $5,000. It was pointed out that new 
stock in the First National Bank at pat 
value should be an excellent invest 
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ment since it will eventually participate 
in the old capital and surplus of 
$900,000. 

Another encouraging development in 
Gaston County recently was the re- 
opening of the Bank of Dallas, a small 
institution which closed its doors almost 
simultaneously with the First National 
3ank. Efforts are also being made to 
re-organize two small Gastonia banks, 
with $50,000 capital each, that closed in 
December. The most striking feature 
of the recent period of financial distress 
in the Gastonia area has been the com- 
mendable civic spirit motivating con- 
certed action to re-open closed banks in 
the county. 


Approves New Tent and 
Awning Standards 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Tent and Awning Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at the semi-annual 
meeting, held at Chicago, Jan. 13, ap- 
proved the standards of fabrics pertain- 
ing to this industry as accepted by the 
Bureau of Standards, placing their ap- 
proval on the work done by their repre- 
sentatives at the Washington conference 
when these standards were discussed. 

Cotton fabric tent, tarpaulin, and 
cover standards were adopted at a con- 
ference held in Washington, Dec. 12 
which was attended by manufacturers, 
distributors and users of these fabrics 
as well as Government officials. Stand- 
ards that had been previously adopted by 
the National Tent and Awning Manu- 
facturers’ Association were adopted with 
few minor changes. New standards will 
become effective Jan. -1, 1932, and will 
be known as “commercial standards 
for cotton fabric tents, tarpaulins and 
covers.” ‘ 


Surgical Gauze Simplification 


Reaflirmed for 1931 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 86 on Surgical Gauze has been 
reafirmed, without change, for another 
vear, by the standing committee of the 
industry, according to an announcement 
bv the division of simplified practice ot 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Reports from seven manufacturers, in 
reply to a survey of production, con- 
ducted prior to the revision meeting, 
indicated that 98% of their product is 
being made in accordance with the 
recommendation, 


New Rag Specifications 
for Government 

Federal Specifications Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is adopting purchase 
specifications for mixed cotton rags. 
They would like to receive suggestions 
from those interested within the next 
10 weeks. 
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International Interest in 
Cotton for Road-Building 


Further evidence of the international 
interest attracted to the use of cotton 
fabrics in highway construction and im- 
provement in this country is indicated 
from advices received recently by 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, from the British 
Embassy in Washington. The British 
Ministry of Transport is making ar- 
rangements for a test of cotton fabric 
as a cleavage plane in concrete road 
construction. In addition, the Borough 
Engineer of Burnley in Lancashire has 
recently undertaken an experiment on 
similar lines to those carried out in 
South Carolina, utilizing cotton fabric 
in the surface dressing of a water-bound 
macadam road. For the latter the cot- 
ton fabric is interposed between two 
coats of a bitumen emulsion, and the sur- 
face gritted with coarse sand or slag 
dust. A further experiment in Burnley 
is now being planned using a light tar 
for the first application to the road, fol 
lowed by an asphaltic dressing over a 
cotton fabric. 

During the last year full descriptions 
of road construction methods using cot- 
ton have been requested by government 
officials of Italy and Egypt, as well as 
by an increasing number of highway 
engineers in the United States. Ex- 
perimental installations are now being 
considered in connection with road 
building programs in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, Louisiana and else- 
where. 


British Cotton and Rayon 
Exhibitions in February 


The creation for the first time in 
direct association with the British In- 
dustries Fair of fully representative dis- 
plays of the cotton textile and rayon 
industries, each in its own exhibition 
hall, is announced by the Department of 
Overseas Trade which states that this 
and other developments will increase 
the exhibiting area of the Fair in Lon- 
don and Birmingham to 700,000 sq.ft. 
or 200,000 sq.ft. more than the space 
occupied in the last Fair, which was 
the biggest ever held. 

The British Cotton Textile Exhibition 
will occupy eight halls at the White 
City, London. It will open on Monday, 
Feb. 16, the same day as the British 
Industries Fair at Olympia, London, 
and Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, and 
will close on Saturday, Feb. 28, a day 
later than the rest of the Fair. 

The Exhibition of British Rayon 
Goods is to be held for the first time 
during the first week of the Fair, Feb. 
16 to 21, at the Albert Hall, London 


La Paz Mill Reports Success 
on Wide Range of Goods 


The cotton mill established by Said 
& Yarur at La Pas, Bolivia, is now in 
full operation. It is equipped through 
out with American machinery. In gray 
goods it is making shirtings, sheetings, 
drillings and duck, and last summer be- 
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gan to produce denims, ginghams, tick- 
ings, khaki and tropical suitings. Total 
production can be rated at 24,000 yd. in 
two shifts each nine hours. | 

“The quality of our goods is excel- 
lent,” state the operators, “and are 
pleased to say that since the beginning 
we have been selling whatever we pro- 
duce without the least trouble. Cotton 
is still being imported from the States, 
but a good many people in Bolivia have 
already taken up cotton growing since 
they have a market for this product. 

“One of our men, who came to La 
Pas at the early part of 1928, is now in 
the States on a three months’ vacation. 
Henry J. Allen is the only survivor of 
our old crew, and he will return here 
at the middle of November next. He is 
in charge of our weave room and has 
done a lot toward the success of this 
modern plant.” 

Said & Yarur have bought more 
American machinery recently. The 
founding of the mill was reported in 
TEXTILE WORLD two years ago. 


S. C. Legislature Tinkers 
With Economic Laws 
(Continued from page 29) 


than that, in order for the employees to 
have regular employment and prosper, 
it is necessary for the employers to en- 
joy a profitable business and for their 
plants to have a successful administra- 
tion.” 

In his recent message to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, Governor 
O. Max Gardner recommended the fol- 
lowing legislative measures: 

1. Reduction of the maximum work- 
week in industry from 60 hours to 55 
hours, with adequate penalties for its 
violation ; 

2. That night employment for women 
under 18 years of age in industry be 
prohibited; and 

3. That the educational requirements 
for children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years in industries be raised from 
completion of the fourth grade to com- 
pletion of the sixth grade. 

The first of these recommendations, 
if enacted into law, will place the two 
Carolinas on the same basis insofar as 
the maximum work-week is concerned. 
However, it is the opinion of a large 
group of manufacturers and other citi- 
zens of North Carolina that Governor 
Gardner should have extended his sec- 
ond recommendation to include the pro 
hibition of night employment in indus- 
try for all minors under 18 years of age. 


Maine Mills Getting Cotton by 


Direct Water Shipment from 
Gulf 


The first full cargo of cotton ever 
to go direct to Portland, Me., from Gulf 
ports has just arrived there in the 
Morgan Line freighter, “El Isleo.” 
There were 7,500 bales, the equivalent 
of 150 carloads, consigned to the Pep- 
perell Mig. Co., Biddeford. Agent 
Howard R. Whitehead states that here 
totore cotton shipments have been un- 
loaded at New York and then trans- 
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shipped to Biddeford, but that this is 
the first cargo to come all the way by 
water. He also said that similar 
cotton shipments will continue to come 
to Pepperell from Gulf ports direct to 
Portland, thus providing a_ regular 
steamship service from Houston and 
Galveston to Maine. 


Guild Names Whiteside Head 


of Overproduction Survey 


An inquiry into textile overproduc- 
tion, with emphasis on night work, will 
be conducted by the Textile Integrity 
Guild, it is announced. The Guild has 
appointed a committee to have charge 
of the study, and A. D. Whiteside, presi- 
dent of R. G. Dun & Co. and the 
National Credit Office, and formerly 
head of the Wool Institute, has been 
named chairman. Mr, Whiteside’s com 
mittee is empowered to appoint neces- 
sary sub-committees, representing the 
cotton, silk, woolen, rayon and linen 
industries, and the wholesale and 
retail divisions. The Textile Integrity 
Guild was formed by a group of leading 
textile executives in New York to pro- 
mote the general ethics of the industry. 


C. R. White in Charge of 
All Munsingwear Sales 


Charles R. White, eastern sales man- 
ager for the Munsingwear Corp., of 
New York, has been named to fill the 
newly created position of general sales 
manager for that company, it is an- 
nounced. Mr. White moved this week 
to Chicago, where he will make his 
headquarters; he will continue in direct 
charge of the eastern district which he 
formerly covered from New York head- 
quarters. Mr. White recently completed 
a nine-day coast-to-coast tour for Mun- 
singwear; he was five days on the 
ground, four days in the air, and he 
visited the firm’s offices in all the chief 
cities between New York and San 
Francisco. 


Intelligence Bureau to Share 


Offices With Silk Exchange 


The Intelligence Bureau of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange is giving up 
its quarters at 468 Fourth Avenue, and 
will be combined with the secretarial 
offices of the exchange at 58 Water 
Street, New York. 


Wool Institute in New Offices 


Wool Institute will. be located in 
new offices on and after Feb. 2 at 5] 
Madison Ave., New York. They will 
occupy room 2612 in the New York 
Life Bldg. 


Philadelphia Wool Firm Moves 
The firm of John J. McCloskey 


Philadelphia, wool, tops and noils, wil! 
remove its offices and warehouses 
Feb. 1, to larger quarters at 138 5S. 
Front St. 











Guide For Cotton Goods 
Exporters 


A guide for exporters of cotton piece 
-oods including rayon mixtures, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1931, has been issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. It is intended as a reference for 
exporters so that they may list their 
shipments abroad in accordance with 
Schedule B. 


January Silk Exchange 
Trading Sets Record 


The National Raw Silk Exchange 
luring the last week broke all existing 
records for volume of business and for 
price changes. Prices fluctuated rap- 
idly each day, sometimes as high as 10c. 
per lb. All records for monthly volume 
were broken. The highest previous 
monthly record was made during Octo- 
ber, 1929, when 31,615 bales were traded 
in. So far this month a total of 33,060 
bales have been traded in, or an in- 
crease of 1,445 bales over October, 1929, 


Eagle Mills Open N. Y. Offices 


It is announced that Eagle Knitting 
Mills, knitted headwear and sweater 
manutacturers, of Milwaukee, have 
opened a sales office at 93 Worth St., 
New York, with Martin Shapiro in 
charge. The company formerly was 
represented in New York by Harold 
Herrick Co. Representatives of the 
Herrick company stated that the firm 
has added the lines of the Essex Knit- 
ting Mills, manufacturers of knitted 
caps of Newark, and the Lone Eagle 
Manufacturing Co., producers of leather 
hats and helmets, of New York City. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 24, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended —-Total to Date-—~ 





Jan. 24 1931 1930 
Domestic......... 377,000 3,468,000 6,484,000 
| ae 554,000 $4,534,000 6,184,000 
i ee 931,000 8,002,000 12,668,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


ROOMS 5's Wis ao 554,000 4,534,000 6,184,000 
Philadelphia...... 875,000 2,672,000 10,800,000 
NOW ZOPKis.. 500 800,000 3,341,000 5,600,000 

ROMs eisai som 2,229,000 10,547,000 22,584,000 


Durene Booklet 
Explains Mercerization 


Believing that many manufacturers 
tind words like mercerization and mer- 
erizing not sufficiently terse and quali- 
tied, the Durene Association of America, 
epresenting the makers of over 85% 
‘f the processed cotton produced in the 
United States, has just issued a book- 
et explaining the reason for the selection 
{ an identifying and qualifying name 
tor quality mercerized cottons. The 


booklet explains that Durene is a gen- 
eral term signifying that the finest of 
combed cotton fibers have been proc- 
essed by the most scientifically perfect 
method. 

Technical details are given in lay 
language and included are four micro- 
scopic photographs showing cotton fibers 
before mercerization with their exces- 
sive “twist”; these fibers following elim- 
ination of excess twist; cotton yarn 
before gassing and mercerization; and 
the same yarn following the Durene 
process when smoothness and softness 
of luster had been achieved. 

The association has also issued a 
booklet directed to the knitting industry 
stressing Durene’s quality standard of 
production as a means for new sales 
stimulus in this field. 


Business News 


Rapp Elected to Research Society 


Frank U. Rapp, naval stores department, 
Hercules Powder Co., has been elected 
junior member of The Arkwrights, textile 
research society, of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Rapp is in charge of industrial sales de- 
velopment of pine oil for the Hercules 
company. 


H. Z. Schniewind, Inc. Moves 
To New Sales Offices 


H. Z. Schniewind, Inc., sole agents for 
Schopper textile testing instruments have 
moved their New York sales offices from 
72 Duane Street to 314-316 Broadway. 
These larger quarters permit a greater 
floor display of their yarn testing machines, 
twist counters, wrap reels, scales, bursting 
testers and abrasion testers. The latter 
two instruments are recent additions to the 
Schopper line. 


Ohmer Fare Register Co. 
Salesmen Meet 


The convention of branch managers of 
the Ohmer Fare Register Co., of Dayton, 
O., held recently there developed some in- 
teresting facts as to the firm’s future plans 
for the business. New types of recording 
instruments for charting the operation ot 
vehicles or machinery of any kind were 
announced in addition to a new line of cash 
registers and fare registers. Surprising 
increases in sales over what had been an- 
ticipated six months ago were revealed. 
The six-day convention ended with a dinner 
at the Miami Hotel, Dayton, in honor of 
John F. Ohmer, president of the company. 


Ryerson Acquires Part of 
Kempsmith Co. Line 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of textile plant and 
other iron and steel machinery, have ac- 
quired the lines of Maximillers, Produc- 
tion Millers and automatic indexing ma- 
chines heretofore produced by Kempsmith 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee. The 
transfer involves an outright purchase of 
good will, patents, patterns, inventory and 
other assets pertaining to these lines. The 
cone drive milling machines produced by 
the Kempsmith Co. are not involved in 
the transaction. The acquisition of the 
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milling machine line rounds out the group 
of machine tools which the Ryerson ma- 
chinery division is handling as “general 
distributors.” Under the “general dis- 
tributor” plan, Ryerson acts as the sales 
department for the manufacturers. The 
Sidney Machine Tool Co. of Sidney, Ohio, 
manufacturers of engine lathes, will take 
over for Ryerson full manufacturing re- 
sponsibilities in the building of the former 
Kempsmith products. 


New Books 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE Corron TEXTILE 
InNpustRY; edited by G. T. Schwenning. 
Published by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price, 
$2. Sold by Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
New York City. 


Volume consists of series of addresses on 
selected problems in management, dealing 
with fundamental issues of national im- 
portance, and delivered by recognized spe- 
cialists during the academic year 1929- 
1930. The addresses include the following: 
“How One Management Has Met Prob- 
lems of the Textile Industry,” by Henry 
P. Kendall; “Some Present Day Problems 
in the Textile Industry,” by Bernard M. 
Cone; “Management Problems in the Cot- 
ton Textile Industry,” by Claudius T. 
Murchison; “The Management of Man- 
power,” by G. T. Schwenning; “Scientific 
Marketing Management,” by Malcolm D. 
Taylor; and “Power Source as a Problem 
in Industrial Management,” by Thorndike 
Saville. 


CLOTHING AND STYLE, by Wm. H. Dooley. 
D. C. Heath & Co. New York. 441 
pp. $4. 

The principal of Textile High School, 
New York City, analyzes clothing and 
style from various aspects, mainly the 
psychological, historic, artistic, and practi- 
cal. The book touches technical questions 
occasionally, and contains passages of in- 
terest to both knitters and weavers, but it 
appeals chiefly to dressmakers, milliners, 
buyers, and stylers. The general student 
of apparel also will find it interesting, as 
it reviews the development of clothing 
through the centuries. The chapters on 
“Garment Construction” and “Materials 
for Clothing” should help the buyer to a 
more intelligent understanding of the fab- 
rics and ready-to-wear that he buys. 


Davison’s TEXTILE Biue Book: With 
which is consolidated Dockham’s Ameri- 
can Report and Directory. Two Edi- 
tions: Office size, 1,900 pages, $7.50, and 
“Handy Edition,” 1,700 thin pages, $5.00; 
Davison Publishing Co., New York. 


This, the sixty-fifth annual issue of 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book, presents cur- 
rent classification of all textile mills, dyers 
and finishers, commission houses, dealers 
and textile supply sources. Among fea- 
tures are textile maps, revised to date show- 
ing all towns where textile plants are 
located, including dyeing, bleaching or fin- 
ishing works. The volume is sub-divided 
into twenty-two directories. Textile men 
will be particularly interested in the ar- 
rangement of statistics; the data is 
arranged by States, showing number of 
spindles, looms, cards and combs. Other 
departments in the directory are: Tex- 
tile associations, index to cotton mer- 
chants, cotton warehouses with insurance 
ratings, and a revision of foreign cotton 
firms’ reports. 
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Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


AEG. US. PAT OFF 


PINNING — we emphasize this word because yarn 
that is properly spun, with the uniformly correct 
twist, free from slubs, makes better fabric or hosiery. 


Standard Yarn—natural, bleached, mercerized and dyed 
—every process carried on in our own plants to the 
most rigid specifications, assures you the quality you 
require for profitable reproduction. 


STANDARD - COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Executive and Sales Office, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
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DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


PCTREIECECCHERROOAOERRODSOETEREE TCT EREE 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 












J, J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
Y The Yarn House of New England 
38 CHAUNCY ST. BosToN, MASS. 
ADL LZ 















| Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored Single and Ply | 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 









TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


| 
| 


377 Broadway 
New York 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


From Mill Direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT _aeees 
1518 Walnut St. Sole Representative Philadelphia, Pa. 














